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About the Cover 


The photograph that wraps the cover of this issue of Bandwagon provides 
visual proof of the magnetic drawing power of Charles and John Ringling’s mam- 
moth circus during the early 1920s. The unknowing focal point of the image is 
the distant marquee tent with its barely-discernable lettering “To the Big Show/ 
Main Entrance.” Townsfolk of all ages vector toward that entry point beyond 
which was a resplendent world of unparalleled enchantment. 

It was the sixth season of the “Combined Shows.” The circus was packed with 
star power, and it was truly spectacular in size and scope. The year was 1924. 
Calvin Coolidge was in the White House, Prohibition was the law of the land, 
and George Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue had been heard in a concert for the first 
time in February. The country was in the midst of The Roaring Twenties, and 
economic prosperity abounded. 

Where and when was this intriguing photo taken? There are some clues to 
consider. The leaves on the trees, laundry on the lines strung outside the support 
tents, and the winter coats worn by many coming to the show point toward late 
spring or early summer when the weather was perhaps unseasonal and a little 
cool. 

In 1924, Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey played its initial under-canvas 
dates in Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Washington DC and Baltimore (April 28-May 
16). During those multiple-day stands the tents looked very new and white. In 
this shot they appear to have experienced a few more set ups and tear downs, 
resulting in the customary canvas color of a bit later in the season. Moreover, 
the park-like setting does not match what one would expect in those large urban 
centers. 

A careful look in the foreground of the image reveals the posting of a lobby 
card for a Capitol Theatre promoting a coming silent film, Broadway after Dark. 
That comedy produced by Warner Bros. was officially released on May 31, 1924. 
This likely confirms the date as late May or after. 

From mid-May through June 20, Ringling-Barnum played nine dates in 
Pennsylvania, two in New Jersey, six in New York and ten in New England. Of 
these 27 dates, all but six can be ruled out as the subject location because a sys- 
tematic review of newspapers in those cities confirms they did not have a Capitol 
movie house. Only one of the six remaining possibilities has been absolutely con- 
firmed to have had a Capitol Theatre - Providence, Rhode Island. 

The circus played Providence on Friday and Saturday, June 6 and 7, 1924. 
Newspaper ads for the local Capitol Theatre used the exact same font as the 
posted lobby card noted above that greeted circus goers arriving on the lot. And 
there is another factor that could support Providence being the location. San- 
born maps of Providence (Library of Congress, 1921, Volume 5, #44 and #45) 
show the circus lot off of Melrose Street near its intersection with Longfellow. 
The scale on the Sanborn maps verifies that the lot was about 1,200 feet wide 
along Melrose and 1,000 or more feet “deep” to the northeast. The maps also 
specifically note that the land was vacant, perhaps except for some trees here and 
there. They also confirm that houses or other buildings would not likely have 
been visible looking north, northeast or east of Melrose. That certainly matches 
the visual nature of the1924 cover photo. Could this, therefore, be the Melrose 
Park lot in Providence? 

Unfortunately, we cannot be certain. Nevertheless, this fascinating photo- 
graph takes us back in time to an era when the circus was as magical as ever - 
anywhere it played. 
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These newspaper ads appeared in The 
Providence Sunday Journal (Sec. 6, p. 9) 
on May 25, 1924. Note that the font for 
“Capitol Theatre” is the same as used on 
the theatre lobby card seen in the cover 
image. 
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From the Editor 


| @ ir LS During my tenure as Director of Circus World Museum, more than 

a ~~ 50 historic vehicles were added to the permanent collection including 
eS rea eenacl one-of-a-kind treasures like the Bostock & Wombwell bandwagon, the 
L r 5 A. rica | Ringling’s Cinderella Carriage, the Royal Hanneford/Sir Robert Fossett 
SOCIeCTV band tableau, Gargantua the Great’s cage, the Zacchini and Cliff Aeros 
Soc ely cannons, and the original carvings that made possible the replication 


of the Ringling Bros. “United States” Tableau. It was extremely gratify- 
ing each time a “new” wagon arrived in Baraboo and was added to the 
Museum’s expansive inventory. 

Of course, acquisition efforts did not always meet with success. 
My first experience in this area came when I was a college student and 
served as an emissary for Chappie Fox. I arrived in Munich, Germany 
with John and David Draper on January 1, 1972 in search of the old 
Circus Krone bandwagon. After taking in the matinee performance in 
the Kronebau, a secretary in the office instructed us to meet the “Presi- 
dent” of the circus there the following afternoon. At the appointed hour 
we met Hellmuth Schramek who arranged for the red and silver wagon 
to be seen. It was located in a tin shed across the street. I spoke of the 
museums interest in the bandwagon, took pictures and later reported 
back, noting the wagon’s excellent condition. To no avail. In a letter 
dated February 26, 1972, Schramek politely declined Chappie’s official 
offer to preserve the venerable parade wagon in the United States. Well, 
that’s my brief Circus Krone story. 

The full story of Circus Krone is magnificently recorded in this is- 
sue of Bandwagon by Italian theatrical and circus director Raffaele De 
Ritis. Raffaele traces Krone’s journey from its humble beginning as a 
small menagerie to its existence as Grofter Circus Europas (Europe’s 
Largest Circus), a banner still flying proudly today after more than 100 
years of operation. It is a fascinating account. 

As Carl Krone was building Europe's “three-ring giant; the last 
surviving Ringling brothers - Charles and John — towered at the pin- 
nacle of the American circus world. The story of their massive enter- 


The Native Americans who rode aboard the Krone bandwagon as it 
rounded a corner in Berlin c. 1932, appeared in the wild west section of 
the performance. Circus World Museum 
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prise and its success in the 1920s is chronicled by Chris Berry 
in another of his extraordinary contributions to our journal. It 
is interesting to compare the physical magnitude of Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey (a circus that established a record 
under-canvas attendance of 16,702 for a single performance 
in 1924) portrayed by Chris, with Raffaele’s description of the 
nearly unbelievable size and scope Circus Krone attained in 
the 1920s. 

In the last of this issue’s articles, Chris has produced a 
photo essay about Count Nicholas with images of memorable 
moments during his long and distinguished career as a circus 
ringmaster. I can well imagine that this piece will transport 
others, as it did me, to long-ago occasions when Count Nicho- 
las mesmerized us with his commanding introductions of big 
top stars. 

Thanks especially to Raffaele De Ritis and Chris Berry for 
making this issue possible, and a nod to Hellmuth Schramek 
and his staff for their hospitality - once upon a time. 


The photos 
of the Krone 
bandwagon 
on this page 

were taken by 
Greg Parkinson 

in Munich on 
January 2, 1972. 
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Nominations - The Circus Historical Society is seeking 


Payment for CHS renewals are due nominations for this year’s Stuart Thayer Prize. The 
by December 31, 2020 prize recognizes a superior work in circus history and is 
named in honor of Stuart Thayer, the author of numer- 
If you have already made payment, ous foundational and insightful works published about 
thank you! If not... the antebellum American circus and menagerie. 
Eligibility Criteria - Nominations can be for published 
Please renew your membership at materials in any printed form including books, articles, 
www.circushistory.org. Go to “Member Area” pamphlets, etc., as well as original works contained in a 
and then click on “Renew My Membership” digital format on a disk or loaded on a permanent web- 
which will take you to a login, or site. Details regarding eligibility can be found at www. 
circushistory.org. 
Make check or money order payable to Deadline — Nominations must be received no later than 
Circus Historical Society and mail to: March 31, 2021. The prize will be announced and 
Circus Historical Society awarded during the 2021 convention. 
P.O. Box 220634 Nominations to Jennifer Lemmer Posey 
Dorchester MA 02124 The Ringling Museum 
5401 Bay Shore Road 
Membership Rates are shown on page 3 Sarasota FL 34243 
and are also outlined on the website. Via Email Jennifer.lemmerposey@ringling.org 
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Discover the rich history of the international circus through more 
than 1500 videos (from 1896 through 2020), more than 3000 images, 
hundreds of historical essays and biographies, and on-screen interviews. 
Come and visit us at: 


WWW .CIRC&PEDIA-ORG 


The magnificence of Circus Krone’s big top and backyard is seen on the Schuitzenplatz in Hanover in 2011. 


Circus Krone is the world’s oldest circus company. It has 
been owned and operated continuously by the same family 
for more than a century. Throughout the years it has main- 
tained the standards of quality initiated by its founder, Carl 
Krone, as well as its original menagerie’s heritage. Its tours in 
many European countries, especially between the two world 
wars, have established its fame beyond the confines of Ger- 
many, its homeland. In addition, under various incarnations, 
its permanent circus building in Munich, the Kronebau, has 
been home to regular winter circus productions since 1919. 

Founded by Carl Krone (1833-1900), then developed by 
his son, Carl Krone, Jr. (1870-1943), the Krone organization 
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grew from a fairground menagerie to a giant circus, accord- 
ing to a pattern quite common after the turn of the 20" cen- 
tury in Europe. This pattern was triggered by the European 
tour of the giant American circus Barnum & Bailey which 
introduced European audiences to their first three-ring cir- 
cus traveling with a full-fledged menagerie. 

Yet, unlike other enterprises that followed the same 
model, Circus Krone’s discreet owners remained financially 
conservative, avoiding the dangerous ostentation of some of 
their colleagues, and in doing so, they averted the crises and 
failures that had often plagued their competition. They de- 
veloped international tour strategies that followed the ever- 
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by Raffaele De Ritis 


photo by Axel Hindemith; document: Circopedia.org 


changing European economic cycles, which were strongly 
sustained by their successful activities in their home-based 
circus building, Munich's Kronebau, established in 1919. 
After WWII and the death of Carl Krone, Jr. in 1943, 
Circus Krone became, remarkably, a woman’s enterprise. It 
was first led magnificently by Frieda Krone Sembach (1915- 
1995), Carl’s daughter, then by her daughter, Christel Krone 
Sembach (1956-2017), and today by Jana Mandana Krone, 
Christel’s adoptive daughter - the three of them having ex- 
celled in equestrian and animal presentations as much as in 
circus management. Krone has proudly remained during all 
that time Grofter Circus Europas (Europe's Largest Circus). 


Family Beginnings 

The first traces of the Krone lineage appeared in the ear- 
ly 19" century in Questenberg, a small village in the Harz 
mountains in the German state of Saxony (in what is today 
the Mansfeld-Siidharz district of Saxony-Anhalt). The first 
registered Krone ancestor to settle in the area was Johann 
Anton Heinrich Krone (b.1794), who married Johanna 
Dorothea Wilhelmina Hempel, a resident of Questenberg, 
where he settled and had a son, Heinrich Wilhelm Krone. 
Heinrich, who was active in the 1820s as a fruit farmer, was 
the father of Carl Krone, also born in Questenberg on Sep- 
tember 19, 1833. Carl (whose name was sometimes spelled 
Karl) was the founder of the Krone circus dynasty. 

Carl's true calling came when a traveling menagerie vis- 
ited Questenberg. It was a very small affair composed of a 
couple of young lions and some hyenas, but it was enough 
to excite the imagination of farmers who had never been ex- 
posed to such exotic marvels. The traveling show belonged 
to Alexander Philadelphia. Friedrich Andrea Alexander 
Isidor Philadelphia (1811-?), who was part of a large family 
of traveling entertainers, was probably the son of a Samuel 
Philadelphia and the grandson of the celebrated Philadel- 
phus Philadelphia (Jacob Meyer, 1735-1795), a pseudo- 
scientist and entertainer, and a famous pioneer of modern 
magic and phantasmagoria. In any event, Alexander, after 
having performed as a traveling magician (as Philidor), had 
switched his activities to wild animal exhibition. 

After the Philadelphia show had left town, young Carl 
Krone was inspired to get a deer fawn that he exhibited in 
country fairs and festivals. Then, in 1849, at age 16, he left 
home and joined Philadelphia’s traveling menagerie. He 
helped the small business as “advance man” - thus leading 
us to presume that he had a basic school education. Alex- 
andre Philadelphia (whose legal name was Meyer) and his 
wife, née Josepha Rosine Auguste, had six children: Albert, 
Rudolf, Franziska, Wilhelm, Adolf and Friederike who all 
generated lineages of animal trainers and circus artists that 
are still active to this day. (As of 2020, Patrick Philadelphia 
was Circus Roncalli’s ringmaster). 

Carl Krone eventually married Alexander’s daughter 
Friederike, and the young couple began an independent life 
of adventures. Allegedly, Friederike and Carl Krone started 
touring Northern Germany in the 1850s with a small op- 
eration of their own. Traveling with just two horses and a 
wagon, they did not have any animals but exhibited “Two 
African Dancing Savages” (who were likely two peasants 
made up with black shoe polish). 


The Menagerie Continental 


It was probably during the 1860s that Carl Krone’s busi- 
ness took the shape of a small, properly structured menag- 
erie. However, the existence of Carl Krone’s Menagerie Con- 
tinental began to be documented a decade later. It consisted 
then of two cage wagons containing respectively wolves and 
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This c. 1900 Friedlander poster for Ch. Krone & Son Menagerie-Circus 


advertised Hagenbeck’s Der Triumph lion act. 


document © Jaap Best Collection/Special Collections Department, Univ.. of Amsterdam 


bears, and two other wagons for equipment transport and 
living quarters. The Menagerie Continental appears to have 
had regular engagements in the fairgrounds circuit, a painted 
facade and a mechanical organ that attracted the visitors. 

Carl and Friederike Krone had three daughters, Sophie, 
Stina and Friederike, and two sons, Fritz (1860-1887) and 
Carl, Jr., who was born in Osnabriick, in Lower Saxony, on 
October 22, 1870 and would create the eponymous circus. 
Fritz presented the dancing bears and performed fights with 
them, and Sophie and Stina worked with the wolves. As 
for Friederike, the youngest, she would later marry Adolf 
Frohn, a sea lion trainer. (Their son, Adolf Frohn, Jr. (1904- 
1955), joined the Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Cir- 
cus in 1945 before settling in Florida in 1948, working in 
Marineland and becoming a pioneer in dolphin training and 
a cetacean behaviorist). 

Carl Krone had different plans for his younger son. 
Around 1876, Carl Junior was sent to his uncle Rudolf 


Philadelphia, in Berlin, to get a proper academic 
schooling. While there, he visited with his uncle, 
his first zoological garden and watched circus per- 
formances at Circus Renz, whose building was, at 
the time, Europe’s largest and most magnificent. 
Carl rejoined his family during the holidays. 
However, a dramatic accident abruptly changed 
his destiny. His elder brother, Fritz, was killed in 
1887 by one of his bears during a performance in 
Linum, a small village near Brandenburg, and his 
father called Carl back to the family business. 

Young Carl had, in the past, shown a good 
aptitude and a passion for animal training. Al- 
ready in 1886, he had taken care of the Menagerie 
Continental's first elephant, a young African bull 
named Pluto that had been bought from a Belgian 
menagerie, although it survived only two years. 
Upon his return to the menagerie one year later, 
Carl Junior briefly managed his own reptile exhi- 
bition. However, after Fritz’s fatal accident, Carl 
Senior had forbidden his younger son to perform 
with wild animals. 

Carl Junior had other ideas. When, in 1889, 
the legendary cat trainer Julius Seeth (1863-1939) 
gave the family a litter of lion cubs that he could 
not take with him to an engagement with Circus 
Ciniselli in St. Petersburg, Russia, Carl Junior 
jumped on the opportunity to develop in rela- 
tive safety a small act - and, in the process, a new 
performing persona destined for great success — 
Dompteur Charles. Thus, with his distinguished 
French name and an elegant military-style cos- 
tume replete with a frogged jacket and leather 
boots, Carl joined the pioneering generation of 
German animal trainers who were redefining the 
circus presentation of cage acts for the 20" cen- 
tury. 

In 1892, Krone’s Menagerie Continental (also titled at 
some point Krones Zoologische Ausstellung) visited Ham- 
burg. One of the world’s largest port city, the northern me- 
tropolis was becoming at the time a circus, variety and trav- 
eling entertainment mecca. Besides important legitimate 
and variety theatres and circus buildings, the city’s immense 
Heiligenfeld was a major international venue for fairground 
operators. In addition, as a major epicenter of international 
maritime commerce, it had been for two centuries an impor- 
tant marketplace for menagerie operators, small and big. 

Among them, Hamburg’s own Hagenbeck company was 
becoming synonymous with foreign exoticism, pioneering 
the trade of wild animals imported from the four corners of 
the world, and inventing the modern urban zoo - to all of 
which they added the importation and exhibition of “exotic” 
tribes from the far-away lands of America, Asia and Africa. 
The Hagenbecks had also just started to experiment in a new 
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area, the modern training of exotic animals. 

Carl Hagenbeck (1844-1903) and his brother Wilhelm 
(1850-1910) had developed two separate, yet collaborating, 
companies. After having absorbed most of the last remain- 
ing menageries of central Europe, they began forming a new 
generation of wild animal trainers that abandoned the old 
concept of wild animal “tamers” to develop the “Hagenbeck 
style,’ which put the em- 
phasis on displaying the 
animals’ natural abilities. 
Two of Wilhelm Hagen- 
beck’s early key collabo- 
rators were the afore- 
mentioned Julius Seeth, 
and Wilhelm Philadel- 
phia (1854-1921), Carl 
Junior’s uncle. 

While in Hamburg, 
Carl Junior contacted the 
two wild animal men, 
and learned of Hagen- 
beck’s latest sensational 
creation, the riding lion. 
Philadelphia and Seeth 
had trained a young lion 
to ride a horse around 
the ring. This attraction, 
documented for the first 
time in 1889 when it ap- 
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Carl and Friedericke Krone with their children Sophie, young Carl Jr, Stina and Friedericke, 


peared at Paris’s Hippodrome 
de [Alma, was probably the 
principal reason for one of 
circus history's major techni- 
cal innovations - the circular 
cage made of removable pan- 
els, developed by the Hagen- 
becks. The riding lion became 
all the rage in the industry. In 
a few years, Wilhelm Hagen- 
beck was able to deliver twelve 
different versions of the act in 
Europe, the United States and 
Australia. 

Carl Junior saw in the Rid- 
ing Lion a perfect attraction for 
his family’s growing menagerie 
and asked Wilhelm Hagen- 
beck to provide the Menagerie 
Continental with yet another 
version of his act. Hagenbeck 
accepted, probably estimating 
that Krone’s relatively mod- 
est menagerie business would 
not be a competition to the big 
international shows with which the Hagenbeck companies 
were dealing. From Wilhelm Hagenbeck, Carl also acquired 
two other classics of the Hamburg training facility. These 
were a rope-walking lion, and an attraction titled Der Tri- 
umph — a lion, regally attired in a red cape and wearing a 
crown, standing in a Roman chariot drawn around the cage 
by two great Danes. 


document: Circopedia.org 


Steps led up into the ornate entrance to Carl Krone’s Menagerie Continental c. 1890. 


document: Circopedia.org 
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Carl had a Hagenbeck-style circular cage built, and he 
set it up, surrounded by box seats and bleachers, under a 
new two-pole circus tent adjacent to the oblong structure 
of the traveling menagerie. Carl Krone Junior is generally 
credited with a successful improvement on the Hagenbeck’s 
original circular cage - the addition of steel-tunnel elements 
that connected the cage wagons to the steel arena. Thus 
equipped, Carl presented the Hagenbeck acts to the menag- 
erie visitors, who had to pay an extra fee to watch the per- 
formance. 


Dompteur Charles Menagerie-Circus 


Now titled Dompteur Charles Menagerie-Circus, Kro- 
ne’s new, enlarged operation opened in Kiel in 1898. It had 
become a significant affair. Animals cages were set-up under 
a 100-meter-long narrow tent with a painted front, and the 
entire operation moved with 15 transport, living and cage 
wagons. More animals were gradually added to the collec- 
tion including a leopard, a few monkeys, a pelican and two 
performing seals. The purchase of four young polar bears 
provided an additional act for the exhibition tent. (Polar 
bears would be a fixture of Krone’s circus shows for a large 
part of the 20" century). 

In 1899, young Carl, with Carl Senior's consent, toured 
his own animal exhibition independently from his father’s 
menagerie. It did not last long. Carl Senior passed away on 
February 1, 1900 in Frankfurt an der Oder, and Junior had 
to take over the family business which was 24,000 marks 
in debt. That was the beginning of a new era that would 
see the true birth of what was to become the mighty Cir- 
cus Krone. 

During their stay at Hamburg’s Heiligenfeld, the Kro- 
nes had set up their Menagerie Continental near Ahlers’ 
Affentheater, a traveling monkey theater. Monkey theaters 
were quite popular at the time, and the Ahlers show was 
one of the most successful in Germany. Its owner, Benuas 
Ahlers (1850-1940), known as Benoit, presented with his 
family a show consisting of costumed primates of various 
species performing small pantomimes on a fully equipped 
theater stage. 

Benoit Alhers had a daughter, Ida (1876-1957), born 
on the road on November 3, 1876. Over the years, the 
Krones and the Alhers had often worked on the same fair- 
grounds, and they had become friends. Ida was pretty and 
she and Carl eventually fell in love. Carl was 32 when he 
married the 26-year-old Ida Ahlers in Koblenz, in 1902. 
The two families were now one and, quickly thereafter, 
Krone absorbed the Ahlers show. Benoit Ahlers, now 
Carl’s father-in-law and partner, was soon to start Circus 
Krone’s fabled equestrian tradition. 

At that time Carl Krone’s Dompteur Charles’ Menag- 
erie-Circus had become a major fairground attraction. The 
huge menagerie now needed up to three days to set up. Its 
facade had been upgraded with attractive wood carvings, 


Ida Krone posed for the camera with her lions c. 1910. 


the mechanical organ had given way to a six-piece band, 
and colorful and beautifully designed posters were created 
by Europe's finest printer of circus advertising, the famous 
Adolph Friedlander of Hamburg. This investment in printed 
advertising suggests that Carl Krone’s attraction had become 
strong enough to move from the basic fairground economy 
of its beginnings to that of a major itinerant enterprise. 

The new Mrs. Carl Krone, Ida, who had been used to 
working with monkeys, showed a remarkable ability at 
training large wild animals. As “Miss Charles,’ she became, 
under her husband’s tutelage, one of the most remarkable 
female animal trainers of her time. Just a few months af- 
ter her marriage, she debuted in the big cage with Krone’s 
group of polar bears - the lady who usually presented them 
having left the show abruptly - and also replaced Carl in 
the Riding Lion act. Eventually, Ida specialized in lion acts 
and, by 1908, she presented a spectacular group of 14 lions. 
Souvenir postcards of the time depicted her surrounded by 
those magnificent male lions forming a pyramid on beauti- 
fully designed Art-Deco props. 

The performances in the steel arena offered by the Me- 


document: Circopedia.org 
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nagerie Charles made the “fighting” style presentations of 
the old traveling menageries a thing of the past. By 1904 
the show was titled Dompteur Charles Zoologische Circus, 
a denomination (Zoologische Circus) that had been previ- 
ously used by Wilhelm Hagenbeck’s touring show. The fol- 
lowing year, Carl added a group of 20 horses to the show, 
which formed Benoit Ahlers’s new equestrian department. 
Carl Krone’s enterprise was on its way to become a legiti- 
mate traveling circus. 


Circus Charles: An International Vocation 


At the turn of the 20" century, Germany began to shape 
the model for Europe's animal-based traveling circus, which 
would define most of the new century. The fading of itiner- 
ant menageries, the success of Hagenbeck’s new style of ani- 
mal presentations, and the impact of the Barnum & Bailey 
circus’s European tour of 1897-1902 had prepared the way. 

There were already European traveling circuses then, 
such as Corty-Althoff, a well-known and respected en- 
terprise owned by Pierre Althoff, which presented classic 
equestrian shows under round big tops or wood-and-canvas 


= : 


DOMPIEUSE MISS CHARLES. 


“constructions” that tried to emulate the elegance of urban 
circus buildings. The first German itinerant circus to adopt 
the “sensational” and “giant” aspects of its American coun- 
terparts was Circus Sarrasani, which had been created in 
1902. 

On May 28, 1905, the Dompteur Charles’ weltbertih- 
mter zoologischer Zirkus Riesen-Wander-Menagerie und 
Affen-Theater (World Famous Zoological Circus, Traveling 
Menagerie and Monkey Theatre), Carl Krone’s new travel- 
ing venture, opened in Bremen. The new tent, which was 
slightly elliptical (the European standard of the time) and 
supported by two main poles, had a reported diameter of 36 
meters — which probably referred to its longest axis (the first 
perfectly circular big tops would not appear before the early 
1920s). It had an advertised capacity of 3,000 spectators - 
which would have been, if this figure is accurate, crammed 
on narrow and very uncomfortable bleachers when the 
house was full. 

The performances still consisted solely of animal acts, 
including the horses presented by Benoit Ahlers, the old 
polar bear act, Hagenbeck’s lion acts presented by Carl or 


die kuhnste u.mutigste 


This one sheet FriedlGnder lithograph depicted “Dompteuse (tamer) Miss Charles” (Ida Krone) and one of her 14 male lions. 


The Ringling Museum, Tibbals Circus Collection 
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This photograph recorded Carl Krone rehearsing with his polar bears in 1909. 


Ida, plus guest acts such as the mixed animal group of Miss 
Cora (a menagerie celebrity of the time) and the cat trainer 
Scheepers - all accompanied by a 15-piece orchestra. The 
menagerie adjacent to the circus could be visited during the 
day for 30 pfennigs; it advertised 24 lions (Ida, however, was 
not listed in the performer roster), a couple of elephants, a 
tiger, black and spotted leopards, pumas, dingoes, wolves, 
polar bears, a zebra, camels, bighorn sheep, zebus, snakes, 
crocodiles, ostriches, exotic birds, etc. 

Traveling by rail, the circus moved north, and then left 
Germany to visit Copenhagen in Denmark. Like most of the 
other fast-growing German itinerant circuses, Krone soon 
developed international tours. In 1907, it went to Brussels, 
then Prague as Cirkus Koruna (“Koruna” is the Polish trans- 
lation of Krone - which means “crown” in English). In the 
following years, the circus traveled on 60 railway cars, and 
its tent grew first to a diameter of 48 meters, and then 52 
meters, doubling its announced seating capacity to 6,000. 

The show, its advertising and organization were evi- 
dently following the models set by Hans Stosch-Sarrasani 
and the Hagenbecks (the two German trend-setters of the 
era). Like them, Krone imported large “exotic” troupes of 
performers (Moroccan, Chinese and Native American no- 
tably), added a Wild-West segment to the show, and had a 
huge facade built, which emulated Sarrasani’s. Like Sarras- 
ani, Krone also began to use steam tractors to move wagons 
back and forth between the train depot and the circus lot. 
Progressively, Carl Krone added traditional circus acts to his 
animal roster. 

In July 1909, Circus Charles tried its luck for a few weeks 
in Berlin. In Germany's entertainment capital, home of the 
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document: Circopedia.org 


famed Renz and Busch circus buildings, Carl Krone got the 
opportunity of having his circus recognized on the national 
entertainment scene. “Miss Charles” topped the bill with her 
group of 14 lions. Ida would present her lion act until 1913 
but, after a minor accident, she was permanently replaced 
in the cage by Heinrich Wagner, a well-known cat trainer. 
Henceforth, Ida would assist her husband in the manage- 
ment of the circus, overseeing its vast animal collection. 

In 1913 Circus Charles visited Budapest. In 1914 Carl 
Krone, who was now presiding over a sizeable circus that had 
stables with no less than 80 horses, decided to visit France, 
via Belgium. The show opened in Lille, not far from the Bel- 
gian border, where bad initial business soon developed into 
open hostility. In spite of its French title, French audiences 
quickly discovered that “Cirque Charles” was actually a Ger- 
man enterprise. The Franco-German war of 1870 and the 
loss of Alsace and Lorraine to Prussia had remained an open 
wound. 

Krone quickly retreated, heading to Wien, the Austrian 
capital. But on July 28, 1914, as the circus was performing 
in Ljubjana (in Slovenia, which was then part of the Aus- 
trian-Hungarian Empire), Austria declared war on Serbia, 
and four days later, Europe was at war. Men were drafted to 
the Army and the company temporarily dissolved. To make 
matters worse, dozens of horses were killed in response to a 
food shortage. 


Circus Krone and The Kronebau 


Finally, the circus was able to reach Wien. Circus 
Charles faced in the Austrian capital the same problem it 
had experienced in France, but in reverse. The French name 
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Circus Charles's big top and facade c. 1913 


Charles triggered the hostility of the Viennese. Carl Krone 
had paper bands printed to cover the circus’s French name 
and, on September 26, 1914, Circus Krone appeared for the 
first time on posters and all other advertising materials. Carl 
declared, “In an effort to clean our language from foreign 
and French words, I announce that I have dissolved my soci- 
ety, Circus Charles, and will use the name CIRCUS KRONE 
in the future.” The circus wagons were quickly repainted in 
white with the name Krone in red letters. 

Starting in November, the circus played in Wien’s Busch 
circus building, and staged a war-propaganda pantomime 
(as Sarrasani had done a few months earlier in its circus 
building in Dresden), which was followed by a Christmas 
program. Circus buildings in large cities provided a good re- 
source for large traveling circuses suffering from a shortage 
of workers during the war years. (Krone would also play the 
Busch buildings in Berlin and Hamburg the following year.) 
It was in Wien that, on April 15, 1915, Carl and Ida Krone 
welcomed their daughter, Frieda. 

Meanwhile, the menagerie kept growing. In 1916, Kro- 
ne acquired the giraffe Marguerite, the hippopotamus Nora 
and the young rhinoceros Lisa (none of which were per- 
forming animals). It was the first European circus to exhibit 
these three specimens together. A boxing kangaroo act also 
became a new feature of the show, and a new generation of 
wild animal trainers appeared in Circus Krone’s ring. Hein- 
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rich Wagner was joined by Fernand Montbaron and Alfred 
Bendix. Wagner was a sensation with his group of 15 tigers, 
a group of five polar bears and Krone’ large herd of seven 
elephants. 

Nonetheless, touring was increasingly hard, with food 
rationing for men and animals and dwindling audiences. 
Krones horses and elephants were employed in military 
service operations, as was the case for many circuses of the 
time. The First World War finally ended in 1918. In early 
1919, an epidemic of equine fever obliged the circus to stop 
in Munich, and Carl Krone saw there an opportunity to in- 
vest in a piece of land where the circus could build its winter 
quarters. 

He found a large lot of 30,700 square meters (7.6 acres) 
along the central Marsstrasse, one block from Munich's 
train depot, and asked the architect Josef August Ruprecht 
to design and build a wooden circus building that could seat 
4,000 spectators. It would be later completed with wooden 
annexes to house the vast menagerie (designed on the pat- 
tern of the traveling circus’ tent set up) with, opening onto 
Marsstrasse, a stone building fronted by a monumental fa- 
cade of a non-descript modern style, oscillating between the 
neo-classical (with its columns and lintel) and the upcoming 
Bauhaus. The lintel proudly displayed the title Gross-Circus- 
Schau-Krone. 

The circus itself was quickly organized and opened on 
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This imaginative poster was designed by Willy Hallstein for Circus Krone in 1920. 
document: Circopedia.org 


May 10, 1919. Even though, with the exception of its front- 
age, the finished ensemble would remain a relatively basic 
and cheap structure, far from the magnificence of Sarras- 
anis Dresden building or the other circus buildings scat- 
tered throughout Germany and Austria that were designed 
by Paul Busch and Albert Schumann (and Ernst Renz be- 
fore them). The Krone-Bau (or Kronebau), as Circus Krone’s 
Munich building was to be known, was the largest show- 
place in the city, and would quickly become a Munich land- 
mark. To advertise it, the famous Jugendstil caricaturist and 


designer Willy Hallstein (1887- 
1923) created in 1920 a poster 
featuring a romantic white-face 
clown that became Circus Kro- 
ne’s most iconic poster. 

The Kronebau became a 
precious resource, not only 
because it housed the circus 
with its equipment and menag- 
erie during the winter months, 
while giving it the possibility 
to perform in the warmth of 
a building, but because it was 
rented for various events dur- 
ing the circus’s absence, helping 
to balance the budget of its ex- 
pensive tours - especially when 
the season was not as fruitful as 
expected. In 1926, Carl Krone 
had an elegant mansion built 
contiguous with the Kronebau's 
front building, the Villa Krone, 
where the family still lives to 
this day (as of 2020). The side 
street, at the corner of which 
it stands, was renamed Circus 
Krone Strasse in 1967. 

During the economic and 
societal transformations of the 
post-World War I years, Mu- 
nich became a political hotbed. 
Being the city’s largest venue, 
the Kronebau was a choice lo- 
cation for civic, political or re- 
ligious organizations to host big 
meetings with famous orators - 
from the future pope Pius XII to 
Adolf Hitler addressing a large 
public meeting of the Nazi Par- 
ty there on February 3, 1921. 

However, the galloping in- 
flation that plagued Germany 
after the war eventually forced 
the largest German circuses to 
find new markets abroad. Krone was not immune and, in 
1921, it embarked on a tour of Italy. After initial boycott at- 
tempts from the local competition, the circus was well re- 
ceived. In Turin, it was visited by King Vittorio Emanuele 
III, who rewarded Carl Krone with the title of Commander 
of the Kingdom. In Rome, a young journalist introduced 
himself to Carl - his name was Benito Mussolini. The Italian 
tour went as far down as Sicily and lasted three years, end- 
ing in the spring of 1924. It was a financial success, and the 
circus returned to Germany via Switzerland. 
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Europe’s Three-Ring Giant 

Upon his return, Carl Krone found that Germany’s eco- 
nomic situation had worsened. In 1923, Hans Stosch-Sarras- 
ani had decided to try his luck elsewhere and had been able 
to arrange the first South American tour of his huge Circus 
Sarrasani. The following year, the once-glorious Circus Cor- 
ty-Althoff had been obliged to fold its tents. However, now 
flush with foreign currency, Carl Krone chose to quickly re- 
invest his liquid assets into the further development of his 
already large enterprise. 

The German circus tradition had long focused on 
equestrian-based programs - the big top experience had 
just been a traveling reflection of the circus buildings’ classic 
shows and elegant formats. Indeed, the arrival of menagerie 
owners into the legitimate circus business had reshaped it in 
the first decade of the 20" century, with the heavy presence 
in the shows of wild and exotic performing animals. In the 
early 1920s, audiences began to expect to see at least three 
different cage presentations and several displays of exotics 
animals in a large traveling big top. 

The pioneering Sarrasani had begun to revive Barnum 
& Bailey and Buffalo Bill memories with its Wild West ex- 
hibitions and its American-style advertising (which it had 
already started in 1906, during Buffalo Bill’s Wild West’s last 
European tour). Although Krone had appeared for a while 
to simply follow in Sarrasani’s footsteps, his new project was 
to reset the European circus industry's standards by further 
reviving the still vivid memories of the Barnum & Bailey’s 
European tours of two decades earlier. 

On August 29, 1924 in Augsburg, northwest of Munich, 
following rehearsals in Lausanne, Carl Krone premiered the 
first-ever European three-ring circus. The huge four-pole 


The original Kronebau in Munich is seen in this c. 1920 aerial view. 
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tent of 52 x 85 meters (171 x 279 feet) contained a hippo- 
drome track surrounding three rings where simultaneous 
displays were presented. Among its 71 displays, the pro- 
gram included no less than seven cage acts, with 16 eques- 
trian acts for good measure, among which was a spectacular 
60-horse carousel. “Herrn Direcktor Carl Krone” presented 
his ever-growing herd of elephants, which would eventually 
reach 27 heads. After the end of the performance, spectators 
were invited to watch the Stey Family perform outside the 
tent on the high wire. 

Billed as The Greatest Show of the Continent, Krone bal- 
anced American magnitude and European standards - in 
both animal presentations and the quality of other acts. Eu- 
ropean-style big top comfort also prevailed, with a large lob- 
by tent behind the facade, and 10 covered staircases around 
the perimeter of the tent, leading to relatively comfortable 
bleachers. The gigantic, ever-growing menagerie was open 
all day and could be visited for an additional fee. 

Circus Krone reached its maximum size in 1926 and 
1927 with a 10,000-seat, six-pole tent that housed three rings 
interspersed with two stages, similar to the giant Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey in the United States. How- 
ever, the show format began to fundamentally differ from 
its American counterpart. At mid-show, during an aerial 
production tableau, the rings and stages were dismantled, 
and the remainder of the show was given on the huge, 62- 
meter (203 feet) long hippodrome. It included Carl Krone’s 
group of 20 elephants, Roman chariot races, the Wild West 
production, and various themed tableaus and parades that 
sometimes included exotic animals and a ballet of 80 show- 
girls. 

Meanwhile, in 1925, Circus Sarrasani had returned 
from South America, and Hans Stosch-Sarrasani began 
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what can be considered the most ambitious circus modern- 
ization project of the era, which would deeply influence the 
industry. Krone had immediately followed suit, improving, 
his infrastructure and his shows. 

In 1929, the Heinrich Mack Company of Waldkirch, 
Germany's premier coach builder, furnished Circus Krone 
with a new series of custom-designed wagons, including a 
luxurious living wagon for Carl and Ida Krone. Carl also 
purchased a new, revolutionary tent supported by four poles 
in a square plus two poles in line at each end, which cleared 
the hippodrome of any obstruction (the circus was back to 
a simple three-ring format), and which was fronted the fol- 
lowing year by a monumental “oriental; 120-meter-long 
(394 feet) facade, directly inspired by Sarrasanis. 

Krone’s three-ring format, its vast menagerie, and the 
success it obtained quickly inspired the competition. Popu- 
lar circuses such as Strassburger, Blumenfeld, and the new- 
comer Gleich, as well as the Czech Kludsky (with a huge 
menagerie even larger than Krone’s) converted to the three- 
ring format. Gleich and Kludsky would go bankrupt in the 
process; as for Strassburger and Blumenfeld, the two enter- 
prises owned by respected Jewish circus families, did not 
survive the rise of Nazism. 

However, the fiercest competition continued to be be- 
tween Krone and Sarrasani. The feud between the two giants 
would become the stuff of legend. Their styles were different 
(the giant Sarrasani had pioneered the use of a four-pole- 
in-square, perfectly round big top with a single ring), but 
their shows rivalled in grandeur, and their menageries were 
comparable. French circus historian Henry Thetard listed 


Circus Krone’s revolutionary 6-pole big top and monumental facade made a striking visual impression in 1930. 
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Krone’s menagerie lineup in 1934: “250 horses or ponies, 27 
elephants, 24 camels and dromedaries, 20 zebras, about 30 
buffalos, bison and zebus, llamas, donkeys, antelopes, goats, 
40 lions, 36 tigers, 54 bears, wolves, jackals, mastiffs, 2 hip- 
pos, 2 giraffes, 2 sea elephants, 12 sealions, about 100 mon- 
keys, many snakes and even more birds...” 

Yet, Germany's dreadful economic situation still obliged 
Krone (and other large German circuses) to travel abroad. 
In 1927 and 1928, it visited Spain. Southern Europe had 
never been visited by Barnum & Bailey, and the sight of the 
German colossus stunned Spanish audiences. Announced 
by lavish street parades, the show was immensely successful 
and changed forever the Spanish perception of the circus. 
The royal family attended a performance in Madrid and, 
during the circus’s stand in Bilbao, a six-year-old kid named 
Arturo Castilla found his calling under the German big top 
and, within a few decades, would become the producer of 
one of Europe’s largest and more spectacular circuses. 

In 1929, the German press saluted an official “armistice” 
between the two moguls of the German traveling circus, Carl 
Krone and Hans Stosch-Sarrasani. Likely orchestrated by 
circus writer and press agent A. H. Kober, it was announced 
in a joint press conference in Hamburg that Sarrasani of- 
ficially held the title of “Most Famous Circus of the Two 
Worlds” and Krone that of “Europe’s Greatest Show.” The 
event provided excellent publicity for both circuses, and the 
latter truly deserved its title as Krone was indeed Europe's 
largest and most successful circus, with its 800 employees 
and two special trains that carried 300 transport and living 
wagons and 600 animals. 
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The World War II Years 


In spite of his success, Carl Kro- 
ne eventually came to recognize that 
running a three-ring circus was very 
costly, especially since the ripple ef- 
fects of the Wall Street crash of 1929 
were reaching Europe. By 1930, 
growing costs, not only in Germany 
but also in the rest of Europe, were 
threatening the fortune he had gath- 
ered during his successful foreign 
tours, and increasing ticket prices in 
that economy was not an option. Carl 
Krone thus abandoned the three-ring 
format for a lighter show given in a 
single ring and on the hippodrome. 
The circus survived by touring coun- 
tries where inflation was more or less 
under control: Austria, France, Hun- 
gary, and the Netherlands. 

In 1931, the circus’s size was again 
reconsidered, and the tours alternated 
the use of the hippodrome tent with 
that of a classic four-mast-in-square, 
round big top, which allowed the cir- 
cus to visit smaller towns with quick- 
er moves, thus reducing the number 
of days lost. By 1938, Carl Krone had 
definitely adopted the latter format. 
He had surely observed with attention 
the fate of his three-ring competi- 
tion. Kludsky went bankrupt in 1934, 
and Gleich, which had downsized to 
a single ring that same year, folded 
its tents in 1937. (Blumenfeld and 
Strassburger had sadly left the game 
in other, more tragic circumstances in 
1928 and 1935, respectively.) 

On September 1, 1939, World 
War II began. Soon, numerous re- 
strictions impeded circus tours and 
Carl Krone concentrated most of his 


activity in Munich’s Kronebau. Its programs, which were 
renewed almost monthly, lost much of their cosmopolitan 
quality as German variety and circus companies were forced 
to limit their talent search to the Axis's European countries, 
Germany, Austria and Italy. Meanwhile, the new Krone gen- 
eration was emerging. On December 7, 1935, Frieda Krone, 
who had brilliantly made her debut in the ring as a high- 
school rider two years earlier, married the cat trainer Carl 
Sembach (1908-1984). Eleven months later, on November 
27, 1936, Frieda gave birth to their daughter, Christel Krone 


Sembach, in Munich. 
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CARL KRONE 


der Schopferu. alleinige Eigentiimer 
des Unternehmens mit seinem 
Lieblings-Elefanten ASSAM 


This c. 1938 poster featured Carl Krone with his favorite elephant, Assam. 
document: Circopedia.org 


Carl Sembach, who was born on December 8, 1908 in 
Frankfurt am Main, did not come from a circus family. He 
was the son of a tax inspector. Since childhood, he had nur- 
tured a passion for zoology, and wild cats in particular. On 
the occasion of his tenth birthday, he had been presented 
with a year-long pass for the Frankfurt zoo, which he began 
to visit regularly. He eventually became a zoo volunteer, and 
later attended the zoo’s animal training school. 

Tall, calm, elegant, Sembach had all the qualities to be- 
come a performer. In 1928, he was sent to the Czech Cirkus 
Konrado of Rudolf Konrad with a group including three ti- 
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Teams of horses were used during the unloading of the Circus Krone train in 1938, but tractors pulled most of the equipment 


to the lot where the show set up. 


gers, a tigon, a lion and three lionesses. He performed with 
that group in the Baltic states until 1931. The following year, 
he went to perform at Traumland (Dreamland), an amuse- 
ment park in Berlin, until Carl Krone entrusted him with 
a group of 14 lions that had been previously presented by 
Richard Havemann, and sent him at the end of 1932 to per- 
form for 18 months as a guest artist with the Russian State 
Circus organization (GOMETs). 

Upon his return, Carl Sembach went on to perform at 
Circus Krone, where he caught Frieda Krone’s attention. 
Carl and Ida Krone welcomed his marriage to their daughter 
on one condition: Carl Sembach had to give up cat training, 
which was deemed too dangerous for someone who was to 
become their daughter’s husband and, eventually, their part- 
ner. Sembach converted to the European circus aristocracy’s 
specialty of choice, equestrianism - and would become in 
the process one of his generation’s finest horse trainers. 

In 1937, the family had bought a large farm in the town 
of Wessling, west of Munich, where they could house their 
horses and exotic animals. This would prove a vital resource 
during the war, when frequent Allied bombing hit Munich. 
The farm was not big enough to house the elephant herd, 
however, and the 15 remaining pachyderms found refuge 
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in a former brewery in Bad Reichenhall, near Salzburg. The 
Kronebau’s stables housed only the horses of equestrian 
guest acts, and animals that were absolutely necessary for 
the show. 

Carl Krone did not see the end of the war. He died in 
Salzburg on June 4, 1943 after spending time with his el- 
ephants in nearby Bad Reichenhall. He was 73 years old. The 
ownership of the circus passed on to Ida Krone, and Frieda 
and her husband took over its management; although they 
would become the most prestigious directorial couple of the 
second half of the 20" century, they first presided over Cir- 
cus Krone’s darkest period - starting with the bombing and 
destruction of their Munich Kronebau during the night of 
December 12, 1944. 


Post War Struggles 


After the capitulation of May 7, 1945, Germany was a 
country in ruins, with nowhere to tour a circus. Frieda and 
Carl set their mind to rebuilding the Kronebau as quickly as 
possible. They managed to find wood and, with more dif- 
ficulty, iron nails and bolts. Meanwhile, the U.S. occupation 
forces wanted to stage a circus show for the celebration of 
General Patton's 60" birthday (he had just been demoted 
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from his Munich command post), 
and they were advised to ask the 
most powerful circus family of the 
pre-war era, Krone. 

The Krones still had their ani- 
mals and found artists eager to work, 
and they managed to put together a 
huge show at the Olympia-Eisstadi- 
on of Garmisch-Partenkirchen on 
November 11, 1945. With this stroke 
of luck, Krone was back in business 
and, soon after, on Christmas Day, 
December 25, 1945, the Kronebau’s 
second incarnation, a hastily built 
wooden building that could accom- 
modate 1,800 spectators, opened its 
doors on Marsstrasse. Yet, the Krone 
family was not out of the woods. 

In 1932, Carl Krone had been 
the subject of allegations that he may 
have had Jewish origins - perhaps 
because the Philadelphia branch of 
the family, whose real name was Meyer, could have looked 
suspiciously Jewish to a zealous Nazi believer. This indeed 
was not something to be taken lightly: in 1929, the once 
respected and popular Jewish circus Blumenfeld had been 
boycotted and forced into bankruptcy. Even though, like the 
vast majority of circus people, he had never been involved in 
politics, Carl Krone followed thousands of industry leaders 
and joined the NSDAP (the Nazi Party), feeling it would be 
safer for himself, his company and his employees. 

This uncomfortable past resurfaced during the Allies’ 
early occupation of Germany. One of their preoccupations 
was to “de-nazify” the German people, and it was estab- 
lished that Circus Krone was one of the German companies 
that had to be sanitized. The Krones initiated a lawsuit to 
clarify the family’s activities during the Nazi period. None- 
theless, they were deprived of their own circus, and the new 
Kronebau’s management was given to a minor impresario 
with correct credentials from the occupants’ point of view, 
Helmut R. Buttner. The Krone family members were only 
allowed to perform with their animals, which remained in 
their ownership. 

Then, in the spring of 1946 the American command 
abruptly ordered the family to evacuate the premises, and 
both their circus and their house were confiscated. The Kro- 
nebau went under the management of the German circus 
director Oskar Hoppe, who was at the time president of the 
Union of German Circus Owners and had been labelled 
“politically unreliable” by the Nazis, which made him politi- 
cally suitable to the Occupation Forces. 

A ubiquitous character of the post-war German circus, 
Hoppe (who had married five times) had managed mostly 
other peoples’ circuses. After having been the administra- 


Carl Krone presented 15 elephants in the ring, c. 1940. 
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tor of Dominik Althoff’s circus, he had married Althoff’s 
daughter Helene (the sister of Carola and Franz Althoff) and 
got control of her circus, which was renamed in 1940 Circus 
Helene Hoppe. Some surviving posters of Hoppe’s time at the 
helm of the Kronebau read “Krone presents Helene Hoppe 
Circus.” (Ever the opportunist, Oskar was rumored to have 
proposed that Frieda divorce Carl Sembach and marry him 
in order to get back the control of her Kronebau!) 

Deprived of their circus and their Munich home, but 
not of their farm and their animals, the Sembachs survived 
as performers. They spent the 1946 season with Circus 
Franz Althoff, where Frieda presented her high-school act 
and Carl, temporarily putting aside his wedding assurances, 
presented Krone’s tiger group. This situation did not last a 
year: their lawsuit finally demonstrated the non-involve- 
ment of the Krone enterprise in Nazi politics, and the fam- 
ily got back their circus building and their house. (Hoppe 
eventually got control of Circus Busch-Berlin, the remnant 
of Paula Busch’s traveling circus - which would later merge 
with Circus Roland — then, in 1961, leased the Willy Hagen- 
beck title; he died in 1969, leaving the latter circus to his fifth 
wife, Ingrid.) 

By then, however, the Krones did not have enough re- 
sources to revive the Kronebau, let alone take their traveling 
circus on the road. In 1948 Carl and Frieda returned to the 
fairgrounds of their origins for Munich's Autumn Festival, 
which, since the beginning of the war, had replaced the Ok- 
toberfest (which would be revived the following year). They 
improvised a menagerie, provided pony rides for children, 
and made good use of their animals in every possible way. 

It was a big success, which allowed them to reopen the 
Kronebau with a folk festival, Bayern Rhapsodie. Bayern is 
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installed a permanent “construction” on 
the Friedrichstrasse in Berlin, but its exis- 
tence was short-lived. Yet, like everywhere 
else in Europe, the post-war years proved 
a boon for the circus business, and about 
150 small or medium-sized traveling cir- 
cuses were soon roaming the country - 
some of which would eventually be stuck 
in Soviet-controlled East Germany. 

The Althoffs, Germany's oldest and 
largest circus dynasty, which had re- 
mained active during most of the war 
years (even though they never adhered 
to the NSDAP), hit the road again with 
two circuses of outstanding quality: Franz 
Althoff’s huge eponymous circus (which 
would be the only one to revive the pre- 
war three-ring practice), and his sister 
Carola’ Circus Williams, which she ran 
with her British/German husband, Harry 
Williams. The Hagenbecks had also kept 
their operations alive. And now, at long 
last, the itinerant Circus Krone readied 
itself for the 1949 season. 

Circus Krone resumed its tour - 
“From the Alps to the North Sea,’ as the 
advertising proudly announced - with 
two special trains carrying 250 transport, 
living and cage wagons, and a smaller, but 
still important menagerie including nine 
elephants. The huge four-poles-in-square 
new tent, 65 meters (213 feet) in diameter, 
visited 25 cities. The three-hour-long show 
included the equestrian presentations of 
Carl Sembach, which would quickly be- 
come a highpoint of Krone’s programs, 
and the new, brilliant triple high-school 
act of Carl and Frieda Krone Sembach 


This 1945 Krone poster featured Oskar Hoppe’s Circus Helene Hoppe during the with their young daughter, Christel. 


period when he managed the Kronebau. 


Jovan Andric Collection — Circus-Collectibles.com. 


the German word for Bavaria: the show was thus symbolic of 
Bavaria’ rebirth and Munich's audiences packed the house 
for seven weeks. This event resuscitated Krone’s popularity. 
With the money made, Carl and Frieda could at last restore 
the old circus wagons that had been damaged during the 
bombings, order new ones and purchase a new big top. 


Rebirth of a Giant 


The after-war years saw an extensive transformation of 
the German circus scene. All the giant circuses of the past 
had disappeared, as well as all the glorious circus buildings. 
Only the Kronebau had been rebuilt, and Harry Barlay had 


The tour was an enormous success, 
and Krone’s popularity got another boost 
with the release in 1949 of a German 
movie shot in the Kronebau, Tromba, directed by Helmut 
Weiss (released in the United States under the title Tromba 
‘The Tiger Man in 1952); this “film noir” about a tiger trainer 
became Germany’s top-grossing movie of the year. The tiger 
trainer Ernst Tischer had served as the actor René Deltgen’s 
understudy in the film’s sequences with the tigers. Thereaf- 
ter, Frieda and Carl Krone Sembach had Tischer costumed 
as the movie character and presented him in their show as 
“Tromba The Tiger King” 

Within a few years, the circus was able to refresh its fleet 
of vehicles, build a new monumental facade and, to keep on 
with its tradition, significantly enlarge its menagerie. Krone 
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Circus Krone’s show was bril- 
liant and had no trouble packing 
Italian audiences for six consecu- 
tive months. In those still grim 
postwar times, the press flocked to 
the big top and provided the circus 
with impressive magazine cover- 
age. The imposing circus structure 
itself was indeed a sight to behold. 
Inside, the monumental facade had 
a balcony for a large orchestra which 
gave pre- and after-show concerts. 
The perfectly round seating system 
had comfortable bleachers equipped 


The second Kronebau was constructed on the site of the first Krone building in Munich — with back rests; front boxes with vel- 


that was destroyed by the Allied bombing in late 1944. This photo dates from 1950. vet-covered chairs and a hard floor; 


also renewed its tiger group and created two new 
cage acts, with polar bears and lions. Carl Sembach 
was revealing his directorial gifts and began to de- 
velop an international vision for the circus. He trav- 
eled regularly in Europe, where he gained the respect 
of the restricted Gotha of the great European circus 
families, and his diplomatic tact helped him prepare 
the ground to resume Circus Krone’s foreign tours. 

Krone was one of the few European circuses 
that was not forced to stop its activities during the 
winter, thanks to its building in Munich, where it of- 
fered three different circus shows during the winter 
months. Nonetheless, Germany was still emerging 
from a physical and economic catastrophe, and Sem- 
bach continued to look for opportunities to have the 
big top touring abroad. In the winter of 1953-1954, 
he was able to organize a tour in Italy, where Krone’s 
name was still well remembered. It was not an easy 
task to get a license and comply with labor legisla- 
tion in the mist of post-war economic and social 
turmoil, but Sembach eventually succeeded with the 
combined help of both the Italian Communist and 
Christian Democratic parties. 

Italy was not in a position yet to sustain large cir- 
cuses of its own (the most important of them, Togni, 
had split into three units just a few months before) 
and Circus Krone’ last Italian tour had occurred just 
before the rise of Fascism, so its name had never been 
linked to Italian-German fascist propaganda (as had 
been the case for Julius Gleich’s or Paula Busch’s cir- 
cuses). While in Rome, the Krone-Sembach couple 
were the first circus directors ever to be received by a 
Pope. They had known Pius XII before the war, when, 
as Cardinal Pacelli, he was living in Germany as the 
Vatican's Apostolic Nuncio; he had given a speech at 
the time at the Kronebau. 


document: Circopedia.org and, of course, there was a vast me- 
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The film Tromba was shot at Circus Krone in 1949. It was a suspense 
thriller that was one of the most popular West German movies of the 
year. document: Circopedia.org 
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Circus Krone presented its first Krone Festival in 1955. Frieda Krone Sembach is in the center of the ring during the finale of the 


festival. 


nagerie. 

The high-quality program featured the legendary Rose 
Gold aerial trio, the Enrico Caroli Troupe's riding act (along 
with The Francescos, their famous clown act), the juggler 
Edoardo Raspini (and his family’s unsupported ladder act), 
the Mohammed troupe of Moroccan tumblers and Krone’s 
animal acts: the three cage acts (polar bears, tigers, and li- 
ons), sea lions, chimpanzees, cycling bears, and an exotic an- 
imal group that included a hippo. The highlights of the show 
were, of course, the family’s presentations: Frieda’s group of 
10 elephants, the triple high-school act, and Carl Sembach’s 
giant liberty display: six different groups (from Arabians to 
Friesians) alternating in a seamless presentation, bringing 
into the ring most of the 160 horses of Krone’s stables. 

Other foreign tours followed, including in Austria, with 
a triumphal month in Vienna in July 1964. Even though there 
was a rise in the mid-1950s of very large traveling circuses 
in Europe (such as Franz Althoff, Pinder, Chipperfield and 
Billy Smart), and some excellent classic shows were thriving 
(such as Knie, Castilla, Schumann, Strassburger — reborn in 
The Netherlands — and Bertram Mills), nowhere was there 
a traveling circus that could truly compete with the sheer 
magnitude and elegance displayed by Circus Krone. “Eu- 
rope’s Largest Circus” was back, and it intended to stay. 


Theatre Collection, University of Amsterdam 


Krone Festival 


Ida Krone died peacefully in Munich on April 8, 1957, 
at age 81. The circus was passed on to her daughter, Frieda, 
who had in effect managed it since her father’s death, along 
with her husband, Carl Sembach. The couple had now en- 
tered a new era that saw a reshaping of the European circus 
scene with the fast development of old entertainment forms 
and the rise of new ones: radio was thriving, television was 
expanding, and Hollywood movies were now spectacles in 
technicolor and cinemascope. 

In Germany, Franz Althoff had successfully revived the 
“hippodrome circus” formula after the Krone prewar model, 
reflecting the movie trends of the 1950s with Wild West pre- 
sentations and “Roman games.” In France, Pinder began to 
combine circus and variety, featuring ice revues and popular 
singers, and the Gruss brothers enjoyed a considerable suc- 
cess with their Radio-Circus, which combined a first-rate 
circus show followed by the public recordings of the very 
popular Radio Luxembourg’s game shows. Jér6me Medrano 
in Paris, along with John Ringling North in the United States 
and, of course, the Soviet circus, had integrated creative con- 
cepts for their circuses. In Spain, Arturo Castilla had also 
begun to play with changing scenery, costume design and 
thematic productions. 
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It was in this context that, 
in 1955, Krone became the first 
European traveling circus to 
gather a professional creative 
team to stage a large-scale, 
seamless show concept, includ- 
ing its overall visual frame. The 
production’s title was “Krone 
Festival’, and its theme was a 
visit to various festive celebra- 
tions around the world. The title 
was judiciously chosen: In the 
early 1950s, the term “festival” 
had begun to be widely associ- 
ated with dance, music and film, 
and inferred artistic excellence 
and respectability. 

The Krones asked Wolf 
Leder (1906-2009), the legend- 
ary scenic designer of Berlin’s 
old Plaza variety theater and 
of the gigantic Friedrichstadt- 
palast (one of the world’s largest 
stages), to redesign the circus’s 
performance space. Leder in- 
stalled a small stage behind the ring, with a curtain to allow 
scenery changes, and a staircase linking the stage to the ring. 
The orchestra was placed on the opposite side of the ring, 
facing it. Leder also introduced the first lit ring curb, which 
changed colors in harmony with neon-lit scenery pieces and 
the various costume designs. 

The show was staged by Hanns Gérard (1897-1964), a 
famous German variety and film choreographer who also 
provided his “Ballet Gérard” of 16 girls, two men, and a so- 
loist named Joan Rainer. Three music arrangers replaced the 
old circus traditional brass-band marches and polkas with 
music borrowed from the musical theater and operettas, or 
popular “swing” hits; a piano and violins were added to the 
band. 

The show itself was structured in distinct blocks. It 
opened with Rodeo in Springfield, which included Chris- 
tel’s Friesan liberty act, the Hansels’ jockey act, and a Far 
West display; The Sacred Oriental Celebration of 1,000 Lights 
was illustrated by an impressive parade of exotic animals, a 
presentation of snakes and crocodiles, the Mohameds Mo- 
roccan tumblers, and culminated with Frieda’s ten-elephant 
display; Night in Vienna was a spectacular equestrian pro- 
duction, to which was added the famous teeterboard act of 
the Pusztai Troupe; and the first half ended with a beauti- 
fully costumed waltz sequence featuring the Ballet Gérard 
and a display of fireworks. 

In the second half, Jungle Call included the tiger act and 
the hippo presentation, and Carnaval in Cuba featured the 
juggler Edoardo Raspini and a tight-wire act with a black 


Christel Krone Sembach with the Krone liberty horses in 19 
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light finale. The “Special Guest” feature of the show was the 
flying act of Pierre Alizé, while The Bentos provided the clas- 
sic clown entrée. This show structure would remain almost 
unchanged for years to come, with modifications only in the 
act roster and regularly renewed equestrian presentations. 
Many of Krone’s animal acts were used in the productions, 
but a few of them were also rented out to various circuses, 
which proved a lucrative side income. 

A new facade, a monumental neon-lit wall, was added 
in 1958. Then, a new big top was launched on April 1, 1961 
in Karlsruhe: It was elliptical in shape, with two rows of gi- 
ant quarter-poles helping support the tent mid-way on each 
of its longer sides (a unique Krone feature that remained in 
use until 2019). The new canvas tent, 47 x 68 meters (154 x 
223 feet), dyed blue to keep the interior dark during mati- 
nees, could accommodate 5,500 spectators. 


Winter Strategies and The New Kronebau 


The late 1950s saw the development in Europe of winter 
circus programs produced in large arenas for the Holiday 
Season (as had long been the case in London and the British 
Isles). That was a time when traveling circuses were hiber- 
nating, and these shows gave German circuses the opportu- 
nity to rent out their increasingly numerous animal acts. In 
the winter of 1955-1956, French impresarios Pierre Andrieu 
(director of Pariss Alhambra music-hall) and Hubert de 
Malafosse presented a so-called “Circus Festival” at the Vel 
Hiv (Velodrome d’Hiver), Paris’s largest arena, with Circus 
Franz Althoff’s large menagerie as a foundation. 
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The following winter (1956-1957), Spanish producer 
Juan Carcellé created in Barcelona’s brand-new Palau dels 
Esports arena his Festival Mundial del Circo, also involving 
Franz Althoff’s acts (and the following year, those of Circus 
Williams). Paris's Vel d’ Hiv renewed its previous year experi- 
ence with the huge, three-ring and two-stage Grand Cirque 
57 produced by Hubert Grunwald and Jér6me Medrano, us- 
ing most of Circus Williams’s animals. Circus Krone spent 
that winter in Italy. 

Krone was renting animal acts out, but Frieda and Carl 
Krone Sembach went one step further, and presented at 
Paris’s Vel d’Hiv in 1957-1958 Le Grand Cirque 58 under 
their name, and with their show as it had been presented on 
tour — Maurice Houcke replacing Carl Sembach, who was 
busy with the Kronebau’'s winter programs, in the equestri- 
an display. They repeated the experience in Barcelona in the 
winter 1958-1959 (at Juan Carcellés third Festival Mundial 
del Circo). 

The following winter from November 1959 to March 
1960, Circus Krone visited Italy with its big top, present- 
ing its usual production renamed Krone Rhapsody. It was an 
exchange with Ferdinando Togni, who visited major Ger- 
man cities at the same time with his huge Circo Heros - a 
three-ring circus, and Italy’s largest. Then Krone headed for 
Austria. Although Krone would continue to visit Austria 
regularly, this was to be its last Italian tour: The Italian cir- 
cus industry was quickly developing and began to protect 
its turf. However, the circo revista (circus revue) that soon 
became very popular in Italy was strongly influenced by 
Krone’s style of productions. 

During these winters abroad, Krone kept Munich’s Kro- 
nebau active, with some brilliant ideas at times. In 1957, dur- 
ing Krone’s Barcelona engagement, the circus building host- 
ed the Swiss Circus Knie in January with the full program 
that had just toured in Switzerland, and in February, with 
the new program that was going on tour. Yet, the building 
presented major problems, which time had only worsened. 
Rebuilt quickly with the cheap materials available right after 
the war, it was uncomfortable, difficult to maintain properly, 
and presented serious safety issues. By that point, it was be- 
yond repair and the only practical solution was to demolish 
it. However, the Kronebau had always been a major source 
of revenue for the Krone family and had often helped them 
alleviate the costs of their big top’s tours. 

Being the owner of the land, the temptation was great 
for Frieda Krone Sembach to use her prime piece of prop- 
erty for real estate development, but she eventually decided 
to rebuild the circus - which, in the long term, would prove 
a very wise choice indeed. The new Kronebau (which, as 
of 2020, is still in use) was designed by the architect Lud- 
wig Galitz, who had already rebuilt the Kronebau’s stables 
behind the building and had renovated and expanded the 
Wessling farm. It was to be a masterpiece of minimalist con- 
temporary architecture. 


Built this time with a solid reinforced concrete infra- 
structure and brick walls, it featured a huge, self-sustained 
wood cupola, 45 meters (148 feet) in diameter - a remark- 
able architectural achievement which had been inspired by 
the design of Cirque Napoléon (Cirque d’Hiver) in Paris in 
1852, and which eliminated the need for supporting col- 
umns. The capacity of the new building was expanded to 
2,800 seats in its circus configuration (seats could be added 
in the ring for other events). Adjacent new facilities (dress- 
ing rooms, offices, rehearsal ring, etc.) were also added. 

Inaugurated on December 23, 1962, the third Kronebau, 
Germany’s sole circus building, added to Krone’s prestige. 
While the circus is on tour, the Kronebau is rented out for 
concerts and various sportive, theatrical or dance events. In 
1963, it began to host the prestigious annual televised gala 
Stars in der Manege, in which movie, television, theater and 
music stars perform circus acts, along with a few guest acts. 
In the fall of 1965, the American television company CBS 
chose the building to tape two episodes of its very popular 
Ed Sullivan Show. 

Sullivan, an advocate of one-ring circus, flew to Mu- 
nich to host the shows, which aired in the United States for 
Christmas 1965 and 1966. They included the Flying Gaonas, 
the clowns Andreu-Rivels, the legendary contortionist Fa- 
tima Zohra, the cowboy act of The Ferkos, the double bar act 
of The Rennos, and of course Krone’s elephants and horses. 
It was the first color broadcast ever shot on the European 
soil. Then, on June 24, 1966, The Beatles famously made 
their tour’s German debut at the Kronebau. 

By the mid-1960s, Circus Krone had established its sea- 
son pattern, which has remained practically unchanged to 
the present: The Munich building hosts three different cir- 
cus programs (December/January, February, and March); 
then the traveling circus goes on tour and covers, within a 
four-year period, a territory including Germany, Austria and 
Holland (with sporadic visits to Belgium and Luxembourg), 
visiting about 30 cities a year from April to November. The 
show is renewed in large part after each four-year cycle. 

In April 1967, tragedy struck. A fire destroyed part of 
the menagerie, killing six of its 14 elephants, but the circus 
bravely kept touring. The following year, 1968, started on a 
more positive note. Circus Krone'’s building and touring big 
top became the sets of the German television series Salto 
Mortale. It was the story of a Swiss family of trapeze artists, 
“The Flying Dorias,’ touring around Europe. With ten epi- 
sodes aired in 1969 and eight more in 1971-1972, it became 
a major cult series, further expanding Krone’ aura. The title 
theme composed by Rolf-Hans Miiller (1928-1990) quickly 
entered the repertory of circus bands all over the world. 


Toward the 21% Century 


Despite the rise of new large, quality German circuses in 
the 1970s (Fritz Mey’s new Circus Sarrasani, Barum-Siemo- 
neit, Busch-Roland, and Carl Althoff), and the continuing 
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The internationally acclaimed Beatles performed two shows at the Kronebau in Munich, West Germany on June 24, 1966. 
Left to right are Paul McCartney, George Harrison, John Lennon and Ringo Starr. More than 3,000 fans packed the circus 
building. private collection 


Carl Sembach, Christel Krone Sembach and Frieda Krone Sembach, c. 1980) document: Circopedia.org 
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Circus Krone’s train unloading in Aachen West station in 1988 


success of Franz Althoff and Williams, Krone solidly main- 
tained its European preeminence, helped by the veteran film 
and television choreographer Kurt Jacob (1922-1994), who 
was called upon to refresh the show and give it a style more 
in sync with the new era that began in the Seventies and was 
defined by a significant change in music, fashion and social 
mores. 

The tours were still rich in major circus talent. Krone 
began to rent out its tiger group to other circuses, and it was 
replaced in the productions by guest cage acts presented by 
Yvonne Berman, René Strickler, Dieter Farell and others, 
and the polar bear group was sold to Carl Althoff. Maurice 
Houcke was still in charge of the exotic animals, to which 
was added Poppaa, a trained hippopotamus acquired in 
1973. Then, in 1975, Frieda Krone finally retired from the 
ring; her group of elephants was taken over first by Harry 
Jahn and, in the early Eighties, by Banda Vidane, one of the 
best elephant trainers in the business. 

The 1980s saw a major change in the traveling show 
that sent shockwaves through the circus community: Krone 
became the first major European circus to dispense with a 
live orchestra. For economic reasons, many circus orches- 
tras had shrunk gradually, and the quality of their musi- 
cal accompaniment indeed suffered from it. To solve this 
problem, Krone conceived a specially recorded soundtrack 
that provided quality accompaniment with a unity of style 
during the full three hours of the show. If the performance 
lacked the special atmosphere a live band could provide, it 
had nonetheless a musical environment that could not have 
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been created by a smaller orchestra — until the advent of syn- 
thesizers. 

Other changes were to come: On January 18, 1984, Carl 
Sembach passed away in Munich, at age 76. He had been 
a pillar of strength to Frieda Krone; his many talents had 
been rewarded in 1980 with the Grofes Verdienstkreuz der 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland (the Great Cross of the German 
Federal Republic), Germany's highest civilian award. Frieda 
(who was also awarded the Cross) would survive him for 
another 11 years, but she progressively passed the circus’s 
reins to her daughter Christel, who would prove a director 
of great talent and take the mighty Circus Krone into the 
21" century. 

By and large, Christel kept Circus Krone’s overall style 
and traditions unaffected, at the Kronebau as well as on tour, 
although she presided over a few significant changes in the 
touring operations. One was a new, spectacular facade, the 
elements of which were stacked in layers on two huge wag- 
ons, and were unfolded automatically by a hydraulic system 
- thus making its construction much less time-consuming. 
The other, which was more important, was the gradual tran- 
sition in the early 1990s from train transport to a combina- 
tion of train and trucks, and finally to a complete transport 
over the road. 

In 1986, Christel brought to Munich Alexis Grusss cel- 
ebrated Cirque a lancienne (it would return to the Kronebau 
in 1997). Then she struck a deal with her friend, the Ameri- 
can businessman John FE. Cuneo (1931-2019), who had pio- 
neered the breeding of white tigers in his animal park in II- 
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linois. Cuneo’s German wife, the former 
bear trainer Herta Klauser, had been 
Christel’s childhood friend. 
For the 1989 production, Chris- 
tel brought to Germany a group of 10 
white tigers from Cuneo’s park, the first 
group of these rare tigers to be seen on 
the European continent. They were pre- 
sented by Cuneo’ trainer John Campo- 
longo. The following year, the group was 
increased to 16 animals - the world’s 
largest group of white tigers - which 
were presented by the American trainer 
Alan Gold. In 1994, another of Cuneo’s 
groups of white tigers, presented by Tru- 
dy Strong, was in the show. 
Another major American import 
followed in 1997 with Patricia Zerbini, 
5 BO ae a a who brilliantly took over Krone’s huge 
Circus Krone’s telescopic facade, seen from the back side in 2006, adjoined a_ elephant act from Banda Vidane, who 
covered entrance walkway. document: Circopedia.org had retired. (In 2002, James Puydebois 
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Circus Krone’s spectacular entrance facade as seen at night c. 2006. document: Circopedia.org 
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Martin Lacey, Jr. presented 
Circus Krone’s rhinoceros, Tsavo, 
c. 2018. 


document: Circopedia.org 


succeeded her, bringing with 
him the mighty Colonel Joe, 
the huge male elephant that 
had been the star of Circus Var- 
gas in the United States.) As for 
Christel, she had magnificently 
replaced her father in the horse 
department, and _ continued 
to present regularly renewed, 
high-quality liberty acts, in- 
cluding, in the 1990s, a carousel 
of 24 horses with 12 palominos 
and 12 Arabians. 

As Bernhard Paul's Circus 
Roncalli - an idealistic “recre- 
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ation” of an old-time circus from 
a model that actually never truly 
existed — became a sensation that 
attracted a sophisticated urban au- 
dience, and the Canadian Cirque 
du Soleil’s productions defined 
a new circus aesthetic without 
animal acts, Krone remained Ger- 
many’s great popular circus, with 
its remarkable and diverse animal 
presentations, and an excellent 
selection of major international 
acts. 

Although the touring show’s 
talent was refreshed every four 
years, the production style re- 
mained basically the same. In 
1995, the American film and stage 
choreographer Gene Reed was 
put in charge of staging the tour- 
ing productions. Starting in the 
1960s, Reed had become a regular 
of German television and variety 
shows. The show kept touring with 
an ensemble of 12 dancers and two 
leads, with choreography thats in- 
spiration ran from Riverdance to 
flamenco and French Cancan. 


Jana Mandana Krone Lacey 
continues the Circus Krone 
equestrian legacy. 

Circus Krone photograph 


Circus Krone celebrated the 100" anniversary of the Kronebau in1919 with the help of 
clown Housch-Ma-Housch. 


A New Era 


The Kronebau’s program of December-January 1990- 
1991 introduced a talented twelve-year-old high school rid- 
er trained by Christel Krone Sembach, Jana Mandana. Born 
in Munich on April 7, 1979, she was the daughter of Urs and 
Machy Pilz, who were close friends of Christel’s. Urs Pilz, 
a Swiss circus enthusiast, worked as an international rep- 
resentative for the German sportswear firm Bogner. (He is 
today Director of the International Circus Festival of Monte 
Carlo and President of the European Circus Association.) 

Jana and her sister Nina loved the circus, and Jana had a 
passion for horses. Christel, who never married and did not 
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have any children, took Jana under 
her wing and taught her all facets of 
equestrianism and animal training in 
the process. Jana proved an excellent 
student, and she soon became a very 
capable high school rider. She made 
her debut in the ring on December 
25, 1990 - on Christmas Day. The 
stage name Jana chose, Mandana, 
was that of her Iranian grandmother. 

Little by little, Jana took over 
some of her mentor’s responsibilities, 
first presenting the exotic animals 
(camels, zebras, llamas and the gi- 
raffe Baluku) and, after Christel’s re- 
tirement from the ring in 2005, tak- 
ing over the liberty and elephant acts, 
for which she showed again a great 
talent. To all intents and purposes, as 
the circus was ready to enter the 21" 
century, Jana increasingly appeared 
as Christel Krone Sembach’s obvious 
successor. 

In order to keep Circus Krone as 
a family affair, Christel Krone Sem- 
bach legally adopted Jana, with Jana’s 
and her parents’ approval. As she 
reached her 20" birthday, Jana be- 
came officially known as Jana Man- 
dana Krone. She was now, very legiti- 
mately, the heir apparent, and began 
to be trained in the circus’s manage- 
rial work by her adoptive mother. 

In 2001, Circus Krone hired the 
young British cat trainer Martin Lac- 
ey, Jr. Born June 8, 1977, he was the 
oldest son of expert animal trainers 
Martin and Susan Lacey, and he be- 
gan to draw the circus industry's at- 
tention when he won the Chapiteau 
de Crystal at the Festival Internation- 
al du Cirque de Massy in 1999, followed by a Silver Clown at 
the International Circus Festival of Monte Carlo in 2000. He 
later won two Gold Clowns, in 2010 and 2019. 

With a sensational breeding program of white lions 
(from his male specimen, King Tonga), Martin enhanced 
again the prestige of Krone’s menagerie, which was further 
expanded in 2008 with the arrival of the male rhino Tsavo, 
coming from the superb menagerie of Circus Barum-Siemo- 
neit, which had just folded its tents after Gerd Siemoneit’s 
retirement. Jana Mandana Krone soon fell in love with the 
talented animal trainer, and she and Martin were married 
on December 17, 2007. The previous year, the touring show, 
titled Celebration, had marked the 100" anniversary of “Eu- 
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Martin Lacey, Jr’s impressive array of lions and tigers were featured in Circus Krone’s program in 2019. 


ropes largest circus;” its musical score had been recorded 
by the Miinchner Philharmoniker (Munich Philharmonic) 
under the direction of the popular dance orchestra conduc- 
tor, Werner Tauber. 

Jana and Martin proved a good team and a precious 
and efficient support to Christel Krone Sembach. Sadly, she 
passed away in Munich on June 20, 2017, at age 80, after a 
long battle with cancer. Internationally, she was indeed cir- 
cus royalty, and she and her family had been part of Mu- 
nich’s history for nearly a century; her funeral drew a huge 
crowd of circus colleagues, Munich luminaries and simple 
admirers. She was laid to rest in the Krone Family mausole- 
um at the Forest Cemetery in Munich. The legendary Circus 
Krone passed into the hands of Jana Mandana Krone and 
her husband, Martin Lacey, Jr. 

On February 1, 2019, Jana and Martin presided over a 
circus gala celebrating the 100" anniversary of the Krone- 
bau. Yet, the traveling Circus Krone had entered an era that 
brought drastic changes on the circus scene. Over-zealous 
animal rights activists were harassing circuses without even 
trying to prove their arguments; elephants, once Carl Krone's 
pride, could not be replaced anymore when they went into 
retirement, and the venerable Colonel Joe had passed away 
in 2012, at the estimated age of 60. In 2019, the two remain- 
ing elephants were sent to semi-retirement (they returned to 
the ring in 2020 at the Kronebau) and Tsavo, the old rhino, 
an audience's favorite, passed away. 


document: Circopedia.org 


Undeterred, the young directorial had already begun to 
work on a necessary revision of Circus Krone’ artistic con- 
cept, knowing that, in the process, they still had to satisfy 
a popular audience used to more than a century of unal- 
tered tradition. To do so, they approached the Hungarian 
director-choreographer Bence Vagi, whose Recirquel com- 
pany had shown a remarkable creativity, balancing an avant- 
gardist approach with a deep understanding of classic circus 
traditions. 

Together with Recirquel’s artistic producer Kristian 
Kristof, they delivered in the spring of 2019 a new tour- 
ing production called Mandana: An elegant contemporary 
twist on the traditional circus imagery that included a new 
decoration of the huge tent’s interior, including a new ring 
entrance evocative of Krone’s old prewar facade, and even a 
total redesign of the hydraulic facade. There was a unity of 
style, costumes and music, in which the traditional eques- 
trian and cage acts were totally integrated. 

To the German audience, which had, after more than a 
century, come to expect something quite familiar from Cir- 
cus Krone - a sort of circus “comfort food” - it was a total 
surprise. Once the shock passed, the new style began to find 
its followers, old and new. Meanwhile, Munich’s Kronebau 
kept producing its three winter shows with continuing suc- 
cess. In 2008, Jana gave birth to a son, Alexis-Henry Lacey 
Krone, thus solidly ensuring the continuity of Europe's old- 
est and most prestigious circus company. BW 
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Munich's Kronebau at night, 2017 


Suggested Reading 


Olaf Bartels, Der Circusbau Krone (Munich: Délling 
und Galitz Verlag, 1999). 
Helmut Bauer and Anita Von Bemberg, Circus Krone 


document: Circopedia.org 


Klaus-Dieter Kurshner, Von der Menagerie zum grossten 
Circus Europas: Krone (Berlin: Ullstein Buchverlage, 2008). 

Frieda Sembach-Krone, Circus Krone (Munich: Ehren- 
wirth Verlag, 1969). 


(Munich: Edition Bemberg, 2013). 

Henk van den Berg, Krone im bild - 1900-1943 (Oss: 
Holland Circus, 2012). 

Henk van den Berg, Krone im bild - 1944-1960 (Oss: 
Holland Circus, 2014). 

Henk van den Berg, Krone im bild - 1961-1984 (Oss: 
Holland Circus, 2016). 


An earlier version of this article was posted and currently 
appears on www.circopedia.org. Bandwagon’s editors are 
most grateful to Raffaele De Ritis and Dominique Jando 
for granting permission to publish this edited version of 
the Circus Krone history. 
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Raffaele De Ritis has directed circus productions worldwide. After collaborating 
with the Togni circuses in his native Italy, he wrote and directed Barnum’ Kaleidoscape 
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and the Franco Dragone company. He was the director for clown David Larible’s the- 
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As a circus historian, De Ritis has written hundreds of articles for Europe’s leading 
circus magazines and authored books in Italian, including his seminal Storia del Circo 
(2008). He is a frequent contributor to the Circopedia project. A television consultant 
for major European circus broadcasts including the Monte Carlo International Circus 
Festival, he also held a seat on the Commission for Circus Arts within the Ministry of 
Culture in Italy. 
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AMERICA’S CIRCUS HISTORIANS 
from your Australian colleague 
Mark St. Leon, PhD 


CHS 3022 


Con Colleano 
1899 - 1973 


May Wirth 
1894 - 1978 — = 
“America’s greatest lady bareback rider” 


Elsie St. Leon, New York 1908 


A Special Announcement 
My new website is now launched! 
Go to www.pennygaff.com.au 


The first American circus troupe - John S. Noble’s - landed in Australia in 1851. Some of 
America’s largest circus companies shipped across the Pacific to visit Australia, including 
Cooper, Bailey & Co. (1876), W.W. Cole (1880) and Sells Bros. (1891). Some of the most 
famous artists seen in American circus were Australian born, raised and trained, including 
James Melville (1857), Elsie St. Leon (1898), May Wirth (1912) and Con Colleano (1924). 


A wealth of Australian - and American - circus history! 
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A panoramic view of the Ringling-Barnum canvas city in 1924 


John Ringling practically sprinted across the lawn that 
separated Ca d'Zan, his Sarasota mansion, from the pink 
marble home of his brother Charles. “Mr. Charlie” had been 
ill since shortly after the 1926 season started,' and during 
a house call by Doctor Joseph Halton, the 63-year-old cir- 
cus king suffered an apparent heart attack. “I pushed all of 
the buttons, whistled and called,’ the doctor said, and when 
there was no response Halton threw a chair through a glass 
porch door. “They all came running,” he recalled. “Nothing 
attracts attention like broken and falling glass.” 

For several hours on the afternoon of December 3, 1926, 
Charles’ brother John, wife Edith, and their children Robert 
and Hester, kept a vigil at his bedside. Later that day Charles 
Ringling died, and after his widow and children had left the 
room, only Doctor Halton and John remained. Ringling 
broke the silence, and with tears in his eyes,* looked at the 
doctor and said, “Joe, I am the last on the lot?”* 

It had been seven years since brother Alf T. Ringling had 
died at the end of the 1919 season, and in the time that fol- 
lowed John and Charles Ringling alone shared the manage- 
ment and vision of their circus. From the opening at Madi- 
son Square Garden in 1920 through the final performances 
of 1926, the two brothers, different in so many ways, took 
advantage of the booming post-World War I economy along 
with their own reputations, experience and business acu- 
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men to expand their circus to a scale never seen before, nor 
since. 

“Let there be no false modesty about it, gentlemen,’ John 
Ringling said to a group of reporters after the 1920 opening 
at Madison Square Garden. “We knew that when we com- 
bined the great Ringling Bros. circus with the Barnum & Bai- 
ley Greatest Show on Earth that we had something, but was 
the public going to rise to it? Were the people of the United 
States going to appreciate the time and thought - yes, and 
the millions of dollars - that went into the build-up of this 
Circus Colossal? That we did not know - until tonight.” 

According to bandmaster Merle Evans, those who did 
not experience Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey in 
the 1920s could not possibly grasp the scale of the opera- 
tion. “We had everything. A complete city in itself? Evans 
recalled. “There was nothing that we needed that was not 
available, right there on the lot...you could get anything you 
needed.”® 

The city within a city had a population of nearly 1,500, 
along with more than 700 horses, caravans of camels, herds 
of elephants and 100 railroad cars. The big top, sideshow, 
dining, menagerie and dressing tents required 15 acres of 
open land relatively close to a rail yard. And just like any 
other well-regulated city, there was a barbershop, postmas- 
ter, blacksmith, mechanics, harness shop, lawyers and detec- 
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Alf Loyal’s trained dogs were a favorite throughout the decade. During some seasons, his poodles and German Shepherds 


were presented simultaneously in three rings and on four stages. 


tives, along with construction and sanitation crews. 

And it moved to a new town nearly every day. 

The programs of the early 1920s are a catalogue of many 
of the greatest names in American circus history, and be- 
cause of its enormous size “a dozen eyes would be needed to 
see it all”’ Only the biggest of the stars appeared alone in the 
center ring, and on those rare occasions the audience would 
focus its attention on that solo performer. During “The Roar- 
ing Twenties” that privilege was afforded to bareback rider 
May Wirth, wire walkers Bird Millman, Berta Beeson and 
Con Colleano, along with perhaps the greatest performer of 
the era, aerialist Lillian Leitzel. 

The 1920 program book promised that, “At no other 
time in the world has there been an offering so entirely great 
as this colossal combination of the World’s Greatest Shows,’ 
and despite the hyperbole often associated with circus pro- 
motion, the description was amazingly accurate. In 1920 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey featured 69 individual 
acts that packed three rings, four stages and a broad hip- 
podrome track. 


Chris Berry Collection 


In addition to three herds of elephants under the direc- 
tion of George Denman, seven simultaneous dog acts were 
presented by veteran trainer Alf Loyal, whose animals were 
billed as “dogs that actually think and reason,’ including 
“Toque,” who was said to ride, leap and “juggle like a man,” 
and Chiquita, “the clown dog with a real sense of humor.’ 

Laughs were also dispensed by an army of clowns that 
dealt with issues as fresh as the morning headlines, includ- 
ing Prohibition, communism and the high cost of living.* 
Audiences were amazed by artists such as May Wirth who 
strapped baskets to her feet as she performed equestrian ac- 
robatics; an act memorialized by The New York Times which 
reported that “Only the most blasé of the circusgoers, can 
resist a shiver when May turns somersaults on her horse's 
back.” 

In a decade that embraced technology, culture and eco- 
nomic prosperity, the magic of the circus stimulated Amer- 
ica, and the show was making headlines even before its first 
performance. On January 5, while still at the Bridgeport 
winter quarters, several railroad cars caught fire, threatening 
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In 1921 Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey became a “Wild 
Animal Circus.” Lions, tigers, polar bears and leopards were 
presented on a massive scale by a troupe of European 
trainers. Chris Berry Collection 


both the circus train and adjacent buildings. As the flames 
began to spread, the burning cars were uncoupled and three 
brave elephants: Albert, Babe and Queenie, saved the circus 
train by pushing the other railcars to safety, an act of hero- 
ism fanned by the circus publicity machine and splashed 
across newspapers from coast-to-coast." 

The firefighting elephants were soon overshadowed by 
news of the romance between aerialist Lillian Leitzel and 
Clyde Ingalls, manager of the circus sideshow.’ In early 
February the couple married in what The New York Sun re- 
ported as the union of “the prince of side-showmen” and the 
“queen of the flying rings.” 

The unlikely pairing of the dainty 95-pound star and In- 
galls, a towering figure 20 years her senior, created a buzz 
that was still talked about decades later when Merle Evans 
told a writer that he believed Ingalls was the surrogate father 
figure that Leitzel never had. The marriage was stormy from 


the onset and at breakfast each morning the couple's loud 
arguments were a topic in the cookhouse. Among those who 
complained were midgets Harry and Gracie Doll whose 
compartment on the circus train was next to Ingalls and 
Leitzel.'!? According to Henry Ringling North, the quarrels 
reached a climax about four years into the marriage when 
Leitzel chopped off one of Ingalls’ fingers.'? A short time 
later the pair divorced. 

As it had for decades, Springtime in New York arrived 
in 1920 by way of Bridgeport and the winter quarters of The 
Greatest Show on Earth. On the afternoon of Friday March 
19, five special trains made up of stockcars, flats and Pull- 
man coaches arrived at the sprawling Mott Haven railroad 
yards in the Bronx. After the animals were unloaded, teams 
of horses were hitched to cages and baggage wagons and the 
wild animals and colorful props quietly made their way over 
the Willis Avenue Bridge, down 2" Avenue to 27" Street 
and across town, rolling into Madison Square Garden just 
before midnight.’ 

The 32-story Moorish tower across from Madison 
Square had permanent seating for 8,000 and only three 
days after the box office opened the circus had generated 
nearly $20,000 in advance sales.'” The crowd that attended 
the season premiere on March 25 was standing room only, 
and when the big doors opened at the far end of the arena, 
four trumpeters stepped onto the hippodrome track and 
heralded the grand entry pageant that included hundreds of 
performers on foot, horseback and in carriages, along with 
dozens of camels, elephants and a parade of other animals 
from the menagerie. 

Although not widely reported at the time, a small step 
toward racial equality was also made that opening night 
when, for the first time, P. G. Lowery’s sideshow band ap- 
peared as one of the features in the grand entry, the occasion 
recorded in an African-American newspaper as “the first 
Colored band to play a feature number in any big show.’’® 

From the grand entry spectacle, the performance moved 
“with the speed and precision of a production that had been 
playing a month instead of at its opening.” The circus was 
described as “the best in years,” and was “crowded with fea- 
tures and acts that kept the big audience bewildered.”"” 

For many, the $3.00 price of a box seat at Madison 
Square Garden was a luxury at a time when blue collar work- 
ers were joining unions and demanding better pay. The city’s 
dockworkers went on strike while the show was in New York 
that spring and when some of the railroad unions walked 
off the job in sympathy, the city’s food supply was suddenly 
threatened. 

The circus scored a publicity coup when John Ringling 
hired a convoy of trucks and went shopping on the streets 
of New York. The circus grocery list included 900 pounds of 
butter, 600 pounds of coffee, 600 dozen eggs, 3,000 pounds of 
vegetables, six barrels of sugar, 350 tons of hay and 140 tons 
of straw. Once Ringling had accomplished his mission, he 
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nearly a half million people, including 4,000 
disabled World War I soldiers, saw the show 
during the five-and-a-half-week engagement.” 
When the evening performance ended on May 
1 the national tour began immediately as ani- 
mals and equipment were packed for the short 
journey across the Manhattan bridge to Brook- 
lyn where new canvas had been set up adjacent 
to the Washington Park baseball field in Park 
Slope. The lot was dominated by an eight-pole 
big top, a massive tent described by observers as ie 
“a world wonder?” The sideshow was a tremendous moneymaker for Ringling 

Many of those who ventured to the showgrounds at the Bros. and Barnum & Bailey in the 1920s. As enormous 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Third Street in 1920 saw not —_ crowds waited on the midway for the performance to begin, 
only the first performances under canvas, but also witnessed — thousands would pay extra to see the “Congress of Unusual 


Brooklyn's last big circus parade as equestrian director Fred _— People.” Chris Berry Collection 
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When the shows combined in 19179, Ringling-Barnum used an eight-pole big top for most dates. This scene of the canvas laced 
around eight center poles in 1920 confirms that the same configuration was employed for an additional season. Stages and 
equipment that required less width were placed in the narrower sections of the tent that flanked the center ring. 

Circus World Museum 
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Bradna led the march through the central business district on 
the morning of May 3. Although thousands lined the streets 
to see the colorful wagons, dozens of horses and gorgeous cos- 
tumes, for many others the parade created a huge inconve- 
nience on already congested city streets. According to news 
reports, hundreds of automobiles were stuck in the gridlock 
and streetcar traffic was suspended for more than an hour be- 
cause of the parade. The massive traffic jam even forced the 


fire department to reroute its apparatus around the area.” 

Still the crowds poured into the big top. “It has been 
great in the past, but it is greater than ever this season,” an 
elderly man said. “I have seen ‘em all, but this is the big- 
gest. I feel 20 years younger,’ adding, “I am glad though I 
came on Monday night, because I can get back here dur- 
ing the week.” The top price for tickets under canvas was 
$2.00 for a reserved seat, up from $1.65 in 1919, and the 
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RAINED ANIMAL CIRCUS EVER PRESENTED 


This twelve-sheet was one of several posters produced by the 
seating in the tent was considerably more than that of | Strobridge Litho. Co. depicting the new wild animal acts added to 
Madison Square Garden. On May 6 the circus had its — the circus in 1921. This enormous lithograph measures 6’ 8” high 
first big day of the season, generating $28,387.25.” x 13’ 2” wide and shows Olga Celeste and her trained leopards. 

The huge tent required dozens of acts, and because __ Celeste, who was from Sweden, left Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
of the increased distance between the performers and —_ Bailey when wild animal acts were eliminated in 1925 and moved 
the audience, clowns who had perfected their art doing to Los Angeles where she performed each day at Luna Park Zoo. 
solo acts had to adjust their routines for the enormous Her leopards were used in the 1938 film Bringing Up Baby and 
crowds. “Mr. John maintained that the long build-up = Tarzan and the Leopard Woman in 1946. Circus World Museum 
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that solo clowns re- 
quired to establish 
rapport with the on- 
lookers slowed the 
show and_ therefore 
hurt the  perfor- 
mance, Fred Bradna 
recalled, adding, “Mr. 
Charlie as emphati- 
cally insisted that the 
clowns be allowed to 
develop their art in 
their own way.” When 
Charles Ringling died 
many of the solo rou- 
tines made famous by 
clowns such as Harry 
Ritley, who did a 
breathtaking fall from 
a pyramid of tables, 
were cut from the 
program, replaced by 
ensemble numbers 
that included clas- 


THE 
GREATESI 
SHOW 
PARTY 
j/ 


THE ONLY LIVING ARMORED RHINOCEROS IN CAPTIVITY 


sic productions such 
as the clown wed- 
ding and the burning 
house routine. 

Prohibition was 
one of the topics that 
created sure-fire gags for clowns, especially in the spring of 
1920 when both the Republicans and Democrats were eval- 
uating presidential hopefuls. Although it would be months 
before Warren G. Harding and James Cox were nominated 
as their party’s candidates, when the circus was at Madison 
Square Garden, press agent Dexter Fellows reported that 
Clicko, “The Wild African Bushman,” had startled every- 
one at an evening performance when he blurted out, “Iwill- 
voteforwhoeveriswet.” According to Fellows, Clicko did not 
speak or understand English and was merely repeating the 
expression that he had heard most, a “wet” candidate being 
one who supported the free flow of alcohol and repeal of the 
18 Amendment.” 

Politics also made its way into the hippodrome races, 
still the traditional finale of the performance. Although the 
races had long included novelties such as monkeys dressed 
as jockeys and chariots driven by gladiators, as Election Day 
approached each performance also included a contest where 
an Indian elephant named Afbab and a trick donkey named 
Balaam would race around the track. Just as Warren Hard- 
ing was elected President in November, the symbol of the 
Republican party inevitably won the featured race.® 

The contest between Afbab and Balaam was only one 
of the stunts that generated newspaper ink for the elephant 


“Old Bill’ was the only “Armored Rhinoceros” in the United States in the early 1920s. The Indian rhino 
first toured with Adam Forepaugh & Sells Bros. shortly after the turn of the 20" century. Prior to 1919, 
a he was part of the Barnum & Bailey menagerie. The date of this poster is 1924. 
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in 1920. While the circus was at Madison Square Garden, 
press agent Jay Rial announced that Afbab was 92 years old, 
and a birthday party was soon planned. At the celebration, 
the elephant was presented with a huge pile of hay deco- 
rated with 92 bags of peanuts. Among those invited to the 
birthday party were the elephants at the Bronx Zoo, though 
regrettably none of them were able attend.” 

From Brooklyn the circus trains traveled to Philadel- 
phia where thousands were on hand as equipment was un- 
loaded for a one-week stand at 19" Street and Hunting Park 
Avenue. Despite cold weather and rain, the show generated 
$154,072.50 during the six-day engagement, an average of 
nearly $26,000 a day. 

The daily revenues included not only the sale of tickets 
to the big show, but also money that was generated by con- 
cessions and admission to the “Congress of Strange People.” 
The sideshows of the 1920s featured performers who were 
remembered for decades, including Artoria Gibbons, the 
stunning young tattooed woman; Iko and Eko, billed as “The 
Men from Mars;” Jim Tarver, “The Texas Giant;” and “Major 
Mite,” described as the smallest man in the world. 

From Philadelphia the show trains moved to Washing- 
ton, D.C., and although the nation’s number one circus fan 
had routinely visited the showgrounds during his time in 
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“Old Bill” was photographed in his cage by Harry Atwell in 1923. He died three years later while the circus was in Ft. Worth, 


Texas. The elephant at the right is Ringling’s “Old John.” 


office, when the trains arrived on May 16, Woodrow Wilson 
was still recovering from the severe stroke he had suffered 
the previous October. Because of his illness the President 
could not attend the circus, so John and Charles Ringling 
created a media event by bringing the circus to the Presi- 
dent. 

As the parade moved along 15" Street, it suddenly made 
a turn through the White House gates where it passed be- 
tween the Executive Mansion and the Treasury Building. As 
President Wilson watched from a chair on the East Portico, 
the White House press corps reported that he “laughed at 
the antics of the clowns, and several times removed his hat” 
to acknowledge the performers in the parade.”® 

Tremendous crowds were on hand at every stop, but 
none were as enthusiastic as those in Portage, Wisconsin on 
August 26. Although it was the smallest city on the route, 
it provided the largest crowd to date for a matinee perfor- 
mance of the combined shows. Portage is only 18 miles 
from Baraboo, and the closest that the circus had been to the 
Ringling’s hometown in many years. While the show was in 
Wisconsin that summer the remaining animals were taken 


Circus World Museum 

from the old winter quarters and shipped to Bridgeport?” 

The circus menagerie always made for good newspaper 
stories and reporters often wrote about one of the rarest ani- 
mals in the collection, “Bill” the “Armored Rhinoceros” that 
had first been exhibited on Forepaugh-Sells in about 1906 
and was the only Indian rhino in the United States.*° 

Described as “An animal that perpetuates the prehistor- 
ic of the rarest of rare living animals,’ Bill was pictured in a 
courier with two dinosaurs. In the weeks prior to the circus 
arrival the public was informed that “nothing else now alive 
so nearly approaches the weird prehistoric monsters that 
trod the earth millions upon millions of years ago:”*! 

Whenever Dexter Fellows had the opportunity, he 
would tell reporters about the challenge that the circus had 
importing animals. “Camels are hard to get,’ he said when 
the show was in Kansas, adding that despite the armistice 
nearly two years before, “Practically no animals have been 
shipped to America since the war. Zebras are almost impos- 
sible to get. Elephants are plentiful, but they could not buy 
our rhinoceros and hippopotamus specimen.” 

The animal discussion also gave Fellows the opportu- 
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May Wirth and Lillian Leitzel were circus royalty during the 
Roaring Twenties. The two stars had a strong friendship that 
extended outside of the circus ring. 
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nity to boast of the success the show was having at the ticket 
wagon. “Believe me the circus business is good,” he said. “I 
do not know where all of the money comes from, but we 
have had great crowds this year.” 

Fellows’ observation rang true when the circus was in 
Fort Worth late in the season and every seat was filled along 
with an overflow crowd on the hippodrome track. The audi- 
ence of 15,000 was so large that police were called to the lot 
to maintain order. Those fortunate enough to get in were 
treated to what the Fort Worth Star-Telegram called “the best 
circus ever seen.’ 

May Wirth’s bareback act and Bird Millman’s wire walk- 
ing were both showstoppers in the 1920s, but throughout 
the decade the star of the circus was Lillian Leitzel, “queen 
of aerial gymnasts.” At four feet, ten inches and weighing 
only 95 pounds, her tiny appearance was emphasized when 
she was accompanied into the ring by Willie Mosher, her 
towering footman who stood six feet, four inches in height. 
The scene was even more dramatic when the circus lot was 
muddy and Mosher carried “The Dainty Miss Leitzel” into 


the arena, followed by her maid, Mabel Clemens. 

Once in the air Leitzel performed for six minutes on two 
eight-inch rings that hung only a few feet from the peak of 
the canvas. When the Roman Ring portion of the act ended, 
Leitzel descended to the ring, took a bow and was pulled 
back up on a swivel rope to perform her specialty, the plange, 
swinging her body up to the level of her shoulder and pro- 
pelling herself over and over as the audience counted the 
revolutions. 

In a story that press agents planted in newspapers 
throughout the season, Leitzel said that she was beginning 
to feel that her circus performance had become routine, and 
that she had hopes of becoming an aviatrix and presenting 
her hair-raising stunts higher than a circus tent would allow. 
Leitzel revealed that she had recently taken her first airplane 
ride and told how she had hoped for a more daring pilot. “I 
wanted him to do five or six loops or a tailspin or two, but 
he would not,” she said, “next time I want to go up with an 
army flier who has been at the front and is not afraid to do 
things.”** 

The 1920 performance featured many acts that were 
presented in the air, including Hillary Long, whose intri- 
cate feats of head balancing were performed at great heights, 
along with an aerial ballet of iron jaw human butterflies. The 
circus also included three rings of flying trapeze acts which 
climaxed with a triple somersault performed by Ernest Clark 
over the center ring. 

Among the other veteran acts during the 1920s was 
Pallenberg’s Bears, presented simultaneously on two stages. 
While one group of bears, handled by Miss Cato Pallenberg, 
roller skated, walked a tightrope and rode a bicycle, the oth- 
er troupe, handled by her husband Emil, performed several 
of the same stunts adding bits of comedy to the routine. 

The big show was swept up in the booming post-war 
economy and when receipts were tallied at the end of the 
1920 season the circus had grossed over $4 million* success 
that attracted the attention of competitors who realized that 
fortunes that could be made in the circus business. 

Even before the 1921 season began, Variety predicted 
a circus war in the coming months, a battle of routes and 
billing between Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey and 
the new American Circus Corporation, owned by Ed Bal- 
lard, Jerry Mugivan and Bert Bowers. The syndicate wanted 
a piece of the action, as did Andrew Downie who surprised 
the circus world when he lured the May Wirth riding troupe 
to his Walter L. Main Circus at what was said to be the larg- 
est salary ever paid to a circus act.*® 

Despite the loss of their great bareback rider, the Ring- 
lings hired new performers and for the first time prepared 
a program that would feature numerous wild animal acts. 
Among the new offerings was a team of European trainers 
who worked with groups of lions, tigers, polar bears and 
leopards. And for the opening in New York John Ringling 
secured a gorilla by the name of John Daniel. 
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The arrival of John Daniel was 
a media event straight out of P. T. 
Barnum’s playbook, dreamed up 
by Dexter Fellows, the Dean of 
circus press agents. When the ship 
Old North State arrived in New 
York ahead of the circus opening, 
the gorilla disembarked from his 
luxury stateroom wearing “a natty 
sailor suit with ribbon trimmings.” 
The ape was then welcomed to 
Manhattan by a brass band and a 
cadre of newspaper reporters and 
photographers who jammed the 
wharf.” 

Fellows had enticed the Pro- 
hibition-weary reporters to cover 
the gorillas arrival by promising 
“beer at the pier,’ and during the 
news conference he confided to 
the press corps that he had unfor- 
tunately been informed that the 
ape was an alcoholic. “I do hope 
that you will refrain from men- 
tioning the circumstances of John 
Daniel's love of booze,’ he winked, 
joking that, “This creature sim- 
ply must have his hootch three or 
four times daily....and if this were 
to get out, we would have far too many visitors at Madison 
Square Garden.”*8 

The tale of the supposedly inebriated gorilla was a sen- 
sational story in the era of bathtub gin, but the tongue-in- 
cheek news coverage turned sober when John Daniel re- 
fused to eat, became weak and hid under his blanket when 
curious crowds came to gaze at him.” “There is something 
wrong with that beast,’ John Ringling was overheard tell- 
ing announcer Lew Graham one afternoon as he observed 
his $20,000 investment in the menagerie at Madison Square 
Garden.*° 

After consulting with the Bronx Zoo, Ringling sent a 
cable to Alyse Cunningham in London. Her father had cap- 
tured the gorilla when he was a baby and the ape had grown 
up with her. “John Daniel pining and grieving for you,’ the 
telegram said. “Can you not come at once?” Although Miss 
Cunningham left immediately for New York, she arrived too 
late. John Daniel, the first gorilla exhibited by Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum & Bailey, died of pneumonia less than a month 
after arriving in the United States.*! 

Even without John Daniel the circus had many new fea- 
tures in 1921, the most significant being the three immense 
steel arenas that towered above the three ring curbs. The 
big cages were topped by strong netting that was drawn to 
a peak above the ring, with chutes that allowed the animals 


John Ringling was one of the richest men in America in the 1920s. The Circus King 
appeared on the cover of Time magazine in 1925. When “Mr. Charlie” died at his Sarasota 
home in 1926, John became the last of the famous brothers “on the lot.” In this photo, he 
was being interviewed just outside of his private Pullman railroad car, the Jomar. 

Illinois State University Milner Library, Special Collections 


to be transferred into the arenas when the cage wagons were 
rolled in from the menagerie.” 

The addition of multiple wild animal acts was some- 
thing new for the Ringling circus, and they were presented 
on a massive scale. “The animal acts on a whole and the lion, 
tiger, leopard and bear acts in particular, are the greatest fea- 
tures of this year’s show,’ Charles Ringling said.** 

Three big acts were presented simultaneously at the 
start of the show. In center ring a group of eight polar bears 
trained by Christian Schroder, in ring one Peter Radke's li- 
ons and in ring three Olga Celeste and her leopards. 

After those three acts concluded, the large center cage 
was filled with a display that featured seven tigers, described 
by one observer as “sleek young animals that have all the 
beauty and grace of creatures just out of the jungle.” The ti- 
ger act was followed by Emil and Cato Pallenberg’s trained 
bears which segued into three rings and two stages of per- 
forming seals and sea lions. 

In addition to the wild animal acts, George Denman 
presented 32 elephants and Adolph Hess, a famed European 
horseman, worked with 24 liberty horses in intricate drills 
and formations. 

The animals were just a part of a show that was jam- 
packed with traditional circus acts, so many of them that 
on the night before the circus opened in New York Charles 
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Wild animal act arenas capped with conical-shaped nets were in place within Madison Square Garden in 1923. Limited floor 
space permitted only two stages between the show’s three rings. The arrangement during the under-canvas tour was normally 


three rings interspersed with four stages. 


Ringling and Fred Bradna spent most of the dress rehearsal 
speeding up the performance time and getting the program 
in working order so there would not be a hitch.“ 

As the New York engagement was coming to a close, 
Mrs. William Randolph Hearst asked John Ringling if he 
would help raise money for the Milk Fund, a charity for 
under-nourished babies. Mrs. Hearst's idea was to stage a 
circus parade and collect money from spectators along the 
route. Ringling, who never had children of his own, was en- 
thusiastic and was quoted as saying, “Sure, anything for sick 
babies?” 

The 1921 “Milk Fund Parade” was Manhattan's first big 
circus parade in many years and followed a route that start- 
ed at Madison Square Garden, moved up Madison Avenue 
to 57" Street and back down Fifth Avenue to the arena. 

The grand marshals of the parade were equestrian direc- 
tors Fred Bradna and John Agee followed by 20 mounted 
circus girls in red, white and blue costumes. The parade also 
included Merle Evans and a group of his musicians atop the 
Five Graces bandwagon, cages, camels and more than 20 el- 
ephants. There were also several units not typically seen in 
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a circus parade. Lillian Leitzel rode in a motorcycle sidecar, 
collecting money from those lining the street; Jackie Coo- 
gan, the five-year old movie star, was seen on top of a dou- 
ble-decker bus; and 24 chorus girls from the Ziegfeld Follies 
walked the route collecting money in milk pails. 

The fundraiser was a such a success for the Milk Fund, 
and the circus, that in both 1922 and 1923 the Ringlings 
again loaned their elephants, wild animals, clowns and cal- 
liopes to similar parades that raised enough money to help 
provide 2,000 quarts of milk each day to New York City’s 
poor children.*® 

Although thousands turned out for the New York Milk 
Fund Parade, it was the only time that Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey officially took to the streets in 1921, as the 
Ringlings had decided to eliminate parades at the end of the 
1920 season. 

“First, the show is too big to allow us the time for a pa- 
rade. Second, the automobile has virtually driven us off the 
big city streets,” Charles Ringling explained. “Imagine what 
would happen in Cleveland, if all traffic on the downtown 
streets, or on one of the principal streets, were tied up for 
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two hours - the time required for one of our parades to 
pass. You would have people missing trains and a general 
demoralization of the traffic. The circus parade is a vanished 
institution.” 

When the show moved from Madison Square Garden 
to Brooklyn a few days after the Milk Fund event, the news- 
papers repeatedly mentioned that there would be no more 
parades, however, not everyone got the word. On circus day 
thousands lined the streets where parades had been held 
since P. T. Barnum first brought his circus to Brooklyn 50 
years before. 

In the summer of 1921, battle lines were drawn for the 
circus war that had been predicted at the start of the season. 
The American Circus Corporation strategically routed its 
shows ahead of Ringling throughout the Midwest, and by 
the time the show reached Chicago it had faced opposition 
from John Robinson, Sells Floto and Hagenbeck-Wallace - 
circuses that were all owned by Jerry Mugivan, Bert Bowers 
and Ed Ballard. In addition, the independently owned AI G. 
Barnes and Sparks Circuses were all in the same territory 
within a few weeks of each other.” 

Despite the competition, Charles Ringling boasted that 
the smaller circuses were no match for his massive opera- 
tion. “Our show costs $10,000 a day to run, employs about 
1,200 people and requires more than a hundred railroad 
cars, he told a reporter in St. Louis. He then compared his 


Although the daily parade was eliminated at the end of the 1920 season, the following spring 
John Ringling brought circus wagons to Manhattan as a fundraiser for the Milk Fund charity. 
The “Milk Fund Parade” was repeated in New York in 1922 and 1923. 


three ring and four stage circus to the smaller shows by 
focusing on its huge collection of wild animals, “This year 
we have troupes of performing tigers, leopards, polar bears 
and lions. We also have eight trained camels, and we have 
strengthened our feats in horsemanship and brought from 
Europe the very best horses in the world”? 

The message was that the other circuses were merely an 
irritation and Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey was truly 
‘The Greatest Show on Earth, yet whether it was the increased 
competition or the economic recession of 1921, business 
was off significantly from the previous season. A year-to- 
year comparison of show receipts indicates that gross rev- 
enues were down 22% from 1920 to 1921. 

The opposition that the American Circus Corporation 
first provided in 1921 was unleashed in full force as soon as 
the 1922 season began. The first volley was fired in Phila- 
delphia when Sells-Floto arrived on May 1, a week before 
Ringling. The spring tour quickly turned into a game of cat 
and mouse and Sells-Floto was on the offensive. Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey followed Sells-Floto into Wash- 
ington, D.C., Baltimore, Newark, Boston and Portland. The 
two circuses were only two days apart in Allentown and 
Scranton, Pennsylvania as billing up and down the eastern 
seaboard urged communities to “WAIT!” for the big show. 

Despite the competition, or perhaps to take advantage of 
new territory, John and Charles Ringling took their circus to 
California in 1922. It was 
the first transcontinental 
tour since Barnum & Bai- 
ley had combined with 
Ringling Bros. at the end 
of the 1918 season and the 
show featured a sensation- 
al addition to the program, 
a female tiger trainer who 
had appeared throughout 
the west as a headliner on 
the Al G. Barnes Wild Ani- 
mal Show. 

In its review The New 
York Times said, “It was 
a circus of animals more 
than it has ever been be- 
fore,” singling out Mabel 
Stark’s act as “one of a half 
dozen animal acts in the 
circus which kept several 
thousand people leaning 
forward in their seats in 
tense excitement,’ adding 
that “nobody else dares 
drive animals as she does, 
and nobody can counter- 
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Shortly before his death in 1926, Charles and Edith Ringling 
completed a large mansion next door to his brother's palatial 
Ca’ d’Zan on the Sarasota waterfront. 

Library of Congress 


which she does it.” 

Mabel Stark was one of six wild animal acts on the pro- 
gram in 1922 but she quickly became the favorite of newspa- 
per reporters assigned to cover the circus. When questioned 
about how she was able to keep her cats in line she said, 
“The secret of it is very simple...Never let yourself be placed 
upon the defensive... To look worried is one way of showing 
fear, and once that is apparent, serious results are likely to 
follow”? 

Charles Ringling weighed in on the danger and said, 
“No one wants to see an acrobat or animal trainer injured. 
Surprisingly, few of them are hurt. But the crowd does en- 
joy a performer’s daring because in the first place, it admires 
courage of every sort, and in the second place every indi- 
vidual in the crowd can imagine himself in the performer's 
place, taking part in the action?” 

In addition to the wild animals that performed in steel 
cages, the menagerie included “Tiny Toodles,” a baby hip- 
popotamus who was exhibited with her mother “Mighty 
Martha.” While the circus was at Madison Square Garden, 


the baby hippo was advertised as being “only two months 
old and so far, weighs only part of a ton.” 

When he was not promoting the charms of Tiny Too- 
dles and the daring of Mabel Stark, press agent Dexter Fel- 
lows was dreaming up other stunts to generate newspaper 
coverage while the circus was in New York, and in 1922 it in- 
volved “Old John” who had first toured the country in 1885 
and had been billed as “John L. Sullivan,’ a boxing elephant 
on Adam Forepaugh’s circus. 

On April 9, John began a 53-mile pilgrimage from Mad- 
ison Square Garden to the small town of Somers, New York, 
home of “Old Bet,” one of the first elephants to be exhibited 
in the United States. Old John was going to honor his fore- 
bearer by laying a wreath at a monument that honored the 
pioneer pachyderm. 

For four days Old John marched from Manhattan to 
Somers, followed by a car loaded with reporters from the 
city’s leading newspapers. Although Prohibition made the 
sale of alcohol illegal at the time, Fellows recalled that “.. 
with the help of several bottles of first-class stuff just off the 
boats we managed to pass the time as Old John trudged 
along at a speed of about five miles an hour” 

The population of Somers was only about 300 in 1922 
but when Old John arrived some 2,000 spectators were on 
hand. It was one of Dexter Fellows’ finest moments consid- 
ering the amount of press that the event generated nation- 
ally. 

As the wreath-laying ceremony was ending and Fellows 
was describing what a great day it was for the village of Som- 
ers, he said, “I see the influence of the Grand Old Party... 
and I take pleasure in saluting you...three cheers...” The 
hundreds who had assembled then shouted him down. 

The veteran publicist did not realize that part of 
Westchester County, New York was a Democrat stronghold, 
and during the Presidential election of 1920 the town had 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of James Cox over Warren 
G. Harding. After a bit of teasing, the circus press agent was 
forgiven and the crowd began singing a chorus of Auld Lang 
Syne, another national news story masterfully planted by 
Fellows, the wizard of circus press agents.*” 

Although President Harding never attended the circus 
while he was in office, on a scorching hot day in the spring of 
1922, First Lady Florence Harding attended a performance 
accompanied by John Ringling and Evalyn McLean, wife of 
Ned McLean, owner of The Washington Post. 

“For the first time in my life I really had stage fright,’ John 
Staley later wrote. The private steward for John and Charles 
Ringling described the First Lady and her party sitting di- 
rectly behind “Mr. John” in the center section of the grand- 
stand, surrounded by Secret Service agents. Staley brought 
the group souvenir programs and palm fans shortly after the 
performance began. “I had my tray loaded with glasses and 
pitchers filled with lemonade, balancing the tray with three 
fingers of my right hand, shoulder high,” he recalled. “By the 
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many zoos, and for much of America it was the only time 
that they could see rare animals such as giraffes, zebras 


and ostriches. In 1923 the menagerie included a baby hippo 
named “Tiny Toodles.” 
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time I reached the special section my knees were knocking 
so hard my feet did not know which way to go.” 

Staley was chosen to serve the First Lady’s party be- 
cause of the trust that he had gained as a special aide to both 
John and Charles Ringling, a responsibility which includ- 
ed serving them meals when they were traveling with the 
show. Years later he recalled his experience waiting on the 
pair during a two-day stand over Decoration Day in May of 
1922. The date in Buffalo, New York was unique as it was the 
first time that Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey was pre- 
sented by outsiders. Several Shrine clubs from upstate New 
York had bought out the entire circus on May 31, and John 
and Charles Ringling, both Shriners, were on hand for the 
performance. 

Although Mr. Charlie would frequently dine in a small 
private tent on the showgrounds, John Ringling generally 
took his meals on the Jomar railroad coach or in restaurants. 


Charles and John Ringling’s trusted steward John Staley is 
seen outside of the brothers’ private tent in 1924. 
Chris Berry Collection 


Staley said that he was sitting outside of the brothers’ private 
tent in Buffalo when John Ringling’s chauffeur drove up and 
told him that Mr. John would be over later for a sandwich. 

Charles Ringling arrived first and after John arrived the 
two ate a dinner that consisted of soup, porkchops, green 
beans, lettuce and tomatoes, pie and coffee, served from 
fine china on a linen tablecloth. After dinner, the two talked 
for several hours until the evening performance ended. Al- 
though Staley spent years working for both brothers, he said 
it was the only time he ever saw them enjoy a meal togeth- 
a” 

The Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey “Shrine Circus” 
on May 31, 1922 coincided with the initiation of 153 new 
members of the charitable organization and was promoted 
with a Shriners parade in downtown Buffalo which included 
circus animals and cage wagons from the menagerie. 

That night about 9,000 Shriners and their families from 
across the region were on hand for the performance which 
included a presentation of diamond-studded Shrine pins to 
both John and Charles Ringling. 

Those in the audience described the “most brilliant per- 
formance of the evening,’ when Lillian Leitzel entered the 
big top. “Climbing high on the rope, wearing a white fez 
with golden braid, and with her silver spangled dress throw- 
ing off brilliant-hued lights she began her spectacular per- 
formance. 

“As she swung her body over her shoulder time after 
time the announcer counted the turns and called off every 
10. The crowd gasped with amazement and wonder after 
Miss Leitzel passed the half-hundred mark and there were 
several cries of “Let her down!’ heard above the tumultu- 
ous applause. She continued until she swung around 100 


times? 
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photograph reads, “Miss Leitzel Teaching School.” 


Leitzel was always a showstopper and when Fred Brad- 
na reflected on her performance years later, he said that even 
he did not know how long her act would run. “In her prime 
years I never knew how many times she would revolve,’ he 
recalled, “never less than 75, sometimes 100, depending on 
how she felt.” Because of the uncertainty, Bradna insisted 
that the next acts on the program always be in place the mo- 
ment she began her swings, so they would be ready as she 
was taking her bow.°! 

From Buffalo the circus began its trek west and in town 
after town it faced opposition from the American Circus 
Corporation. When the Hagenbeck- Wallace advance car ar- 
rived in Montreal on May 23 to start billing for performanc- 
es on June 5 and 6, the Ringling brigade was on the offensive 
and had already secured some of the best billboard locations 
in the city. Those who saw the brightly colored lithographs 
were again urged to “WAIT!” even though Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum & Bailey was not scheduled in Montreal until 
July 3, nearly a month after Hagenbeck- Wallace had moved 
on. Of the eight cities in Eastern Canada on the Ringling 
route, Hagenbeck-Wallace played six of them before the 
“Big One” arrived.® 

Despite the competition that dogged the show in 1922, 
when Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey set up on Chica- 


Lillian Leitzel adored children, although she never had any of her own. In this 1923 view, 
the aerial superstar is seen with two youngsters at her private tent. The caption under the 


gos Lakefront that summer 
the circus played to capacity 
at nearly every performance, 
breaking all previous re- 
cords. 

After leaving Chicago the 
show again faced opposition, 
this time from Sells-Floto, a 
battle that continued for the 
rest of the season. Sells-Floto 
was first into Spokane on Au- 
gust 5, followed by Ringling- 
Barnum on August 18. The 
Ringling show arrived in Se- 
attle on August 22, two weeks 
after Sell-Floto had left town. 
The routes crossed again in 
Portland, Sacramento, Oak- 
land and San Francisco, with 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum 
& Bailey always a day or two 
behind. Finally, in Los Ange- 
les, Ringling beat Sells-Floto 
into town, and according 
to the New York Clipper the 
show did record-breaking 
business on the lot at the cor- 
ner of Washington and Hill 
streets. An analysis of the 
receipts reveals that the four- 
day stand in Los Angeles generated $115,238.16, an average 
of just under $30,000 a day. 

Despite the competition from the American Circus Cor- 
poration, the economy was strong in 1922, a major factor 
in the success of the circus. When a reporter asked Charles 
Ringling why the circus returned to the west coast after a 
long absence he replied, “Because we knew we could make 
money there.” 

“The Great Circus War of 1922” reached its zenith on 
September 18 in Phoenix, Arizona when both shows arrived 
on the same day and set up only a few blocks from each 
other. Phoenix, which had a population of about 25,000, 
had seen its first railroad circus in 1890, but hosting two of 
them on the exact same day was something new. Although 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey was clearly the larger 
of the shows, Sells-Floto was first to make an impression as 
it paraded through the city on what was practically an unof- 
ficial state holiday. With crowds pouring in from the hinter- 
lands, both performances of both circuses were “packed to 
the ring curbs,’ with some fans watching the matinee of one 
show, and the evening performance of the other.” 

The battle for ticket sales continued during the fi- 
nal weeks of the season, with the last skirmish in Little 
Rock, where Sells-Floto arrived on October 2, followed by 
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About 25 Asian elephants are visible i in this photagaph taken in the 1920s when Gctigs Denman was in charge of the herd. 
Tegge Circus Archive 


Ringling the next day. The competition carried over into the 
1923 season, and although the battle was not as intense, as 
the Hagenbeck-Wallace parade was underway in several cit- 
ies, men from Ringling-Barnum would infiltrate the crowd 
and distribute “coming soon” heralds to those who lined the 
sidewalks. In response Hagenbeck-Wallace placed roust- 
abouts along its parade route looking for the Ringling men 
and when they were spotted, they “knocked a few heads.” 
As a final jab, the Ringling brigade hired Girl Scouts to dis- 
tribute the “coming soon” flyers during Hagenbeck- Wallace 
parades, guerilla marketing that ultimately stymied the op- 
position.® 

One of the stars that Sells-Floto had promoted in 1922 
was Berta Beeson, a female impersonator whose tightwire 
act mimicked that of Bird Millman who had retired from 
Ringling at the end of the 1921 season. When the circus 
opened at Madison Square Garden in the spring of 1923, 
Beeson, the former Sells-Floto headliner, was a solo act in 
the center ring. 

During the ten-minute act Berta Beeson would dance a 
waltz and suddenly run across the wire at a very fast tempo. 
Billed as “positively and obviously the most sensational high 
wire artist of all time,’ the act astonished even Merle Evans 
who told a reporter, “I have at times laid down my baton 


Right, the artwork for the program cover used in both 1922 
and 1923 had been created by Charles Bryson in 1905. 
Bryson’s artwork originally appeared on a unique piece 
printed by the Courier Litho. Co. simply titled “The Barnum & 
Bailey Circus Girl.” Chris Berry Collection 
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More than 700 horses were carried on Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey in the 1920s. In addition to those that performed in 


the show, hundreds of draft horses were used to pull heavy baggage wagons from the railyards to the showgrounds. 


and merely let my musicians follow the motions of those re- 
markable feet?” 

“Remarkable” was the adjective assigned to many of the 
acts on the 1923 program. As in past years observers said it 
was impossible to see everything, “there is too much of it” 
One reporter wrote of how one large family allegedly kept 
track of the many acts through a relay system. “The family 
had seven members and there was a ring or stage for each 
pair of eyes. What happened at one end of the arena was 
relayed to the other end of the family and so on back and 
forth. As a whole, the family missed nothing.” 

The circus ran for three hours and included many new 
acts along with veteran performers in “costumes that daz- 
zled and lighting effects that were handled in an artistic and 
sparkling manner.” Once again, the program was heavy on 
wild animal acts. As Mabel Stark wrestled with her tiger Ra- 
jah, Richard “Dutch” Ricardo put nine lions through their 
paces and presented a tiger named Nairobi and a lion named 
Sultan riding on the back of an elephant. 

The 1923 herd included 33 elephants under the direction 
of George Denman. The promotion of the “quarter-million- 
pound act,’ included the advisory that the display required 
“more cars to transport it and its massive properties than are 
possessed by many so-called circuses.” 

Among the featured acts was a display that included six 
new baby elephants billed as “The Tiny Tommy Tinkers.” 
During the performance the group played a military march 


Chris Berry Collection 


on six different instruments, a stunt that Denman said was 
a tremendous challenge to orchestrate. “I would rather train 
a dozen grown elephants than one baby,” he said. “They are 
just like children. I cannot be harsh with them, for it scares 
them...I have to let them have their own way and develop 
their individuality after their own wishes.” 

Denman went on to describe the various attributes of 
the baby elephants, singling out Marcella as an extremely 
valuable addition to the circus with a rare gift for learning.”! 
Denman’s early observations proved true and Marcella soon 
became a leader in the Ringling herd, a role that she played 
for decades, both under canvas and after the circus moved 
indoors. Marcella, one of the original “Tiny Tommy Tin- 
kers,’ performed with the show for nearly 55 years until her 
retirement at the Circus World theme park in Haines City, 
Florida where she died in 1977.” 

In 1923 the circus carried 785 horses ranging from 
enormous Percherons to a dwarf horse exhibited in the side- 
show. Of the stock, 350 horses were used to unload and haul 
wagons, while the remainder appeared in the performance 
which included dressage and liberty acts along with the rid- 
ing Reiffenachs, Ernestos and Sevillos. There were so many 
horses on the show that when the circus was in Boston they 
could not be accommodated on the main lot and had to be 
stabled across the railroad tracks from the Huntington Av- 
enue showgrounds. 

Also notable throughout the 1920s was veteran dog 
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The mobility of the big show and speed of setup were enhanced by experienced workers like this “poler” and agile elephants 


working together to position wagons on the lot. Wagon #66 carried wardrobe trunks and was presumedly being “spotted” 


near a dressing tent in this 1923 view. 


trainer Alf Loyal, whose poodle act one observer said was 
“worth the price of admission” and “a whole show in itself” 
The act included a routine where five dogs carrying flags of 
various nations would race in one direction as a single dog 
carrying an American flag ran the other way. Just as a col- 
lision appeared inevitable, the “American” dog would leap 
over the other five.’”’ In addition to Alf Loyal’s performing 
poodles, the circus had a kennel of 35 other dogs that trav- 
eled in cage wagons. Each day when they reached the lot 
they were taken out and put into a wire enclosed pen for 
exercise.”* 

Dixie Willson, a showgirl during the 1920s, remembered 
an assembly of pets that the public never saw, including a rac- 
coon, baby rabbits, two mud-turtles on leashes and a three- 
legged dog named Paddy that nursed a litter of lion cubs 
that their mother had abandoned. The remarkable private 
menagerie was set up each day behind the cookhouse.” 

The circus kitchen of the 1920s carried 10 to 12 wood- 
burning stoves designed to withstand the rigors of trouping. 
With nearly 1,500 employees, tremendous amounts of food 
had to be prepared each day. Each of the heavy-duty stoves 
could handle about 40 seven-inch skillets, and every day 
eight to ten cases of eggs and six to eight hundred pounds 
of bacon, sausage or ham were prepared in the roughly 300 
frying pans. It took 14 men just to crack the eggs for a typi- 
cal breakfast.” 

If the circus moved on its stomach, it also was depen- 


Circus World Museum 


dent on the nation’s network of railroads, and the circus 
train of 1923 was a major upgrade from previous years. New 
to the show were 21 government surplus hospital cars that 
had been used during World War I. Charles Ringling con- 
firmed the purchase in The Billboard of October 7, 1922 and 
said that the new rolling stock would be an improvement to 
the train, noting that the old wooden sleepers were being 
exchanged for new steel reinforced cars.””” 

With the new equipment, an enormous menagerie 
and dozens of sensational performers, John and Charles 
Ringling were committed to protecting their investment 
against the American Circus Corporation or any other com- 
petitor. Management went to great lengths to keep the route 
secret and the billing strong in 1923. More than 100 bill- 
posters traveled ahead of the circus and their work was dis- 
played on barns and in store windows 50 miles from where 
the show would exhibit. According to The New York Clipper, 
“it is doubtful that any circus which has passed across the 
route of the Ringling show has not been inconvenienced.” 
‘The Clipper added that the billing for Chicago was particu- 
larly well handled.” 

The advance work paid off and when the circus set up on 
Chicago’s Lake Front that summer it had “nine days of the 
biggest business such an organization has ever known,” 

It was not just the big cities where throngs flocked to the 
show as evidenced by the turnout in Marshfield, Wisconsin 
where 15,200 people turned out for a matinee performance. 
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A gorilla named John Daniel Il was heavily promoted when the circus opened at Madison Square in 1924. One might imagine 
that some of the boys shining shoes outside of the old building used their earnings to attend the show. 


The population of Marshfield was only 7,500 yet thousands 
had to be turned away. Management reported that if fire of- 
ficials had allowed all of those on the lot into the big top it 
would have been the largest audience ever to assemble for a 
circus performance.*° 

A big crowd was also expected for a two-day stand in 
Kansas City but as the first section was being unloaded ear- 
ly on the morning of September 30 the skies opened and 
unleashed a torrential cloudburst that continued for hours, 
flooding the showgrounds that were located at the bottom 
of a long sloping hill. Despite the best efforts of the canvas 
crew, the big top could not be raised. The next day the crews 
tried again but when John Ringling arrived on the lot that 
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afternoon and saw that the side poles were sliding in the 
mud, he called off the stand. Even though no performances 
were held, it was well into the night before all the equipment 
was off the lot.*! 

A downpour also created problems a few weeks later 
when the circus was in Omaha. Midway through the eve- 
ning performance heavy rain began falling and management 
stopped the show, concerned about the safety of the 3,000 in 
attendance. As the crowd exited the big top hoping for re- 
funds, they found that the ticket wagon had already left the 
lot. The next day angry citizens began complaining to local 
lawmakers and an ordinance was drafted that would have 
prohibited the Ringling circus from ever returning to Oma- 
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ha. Charles Ringling got word of 
the situation while the show was 
in Shreveport and immediately 
sent a wire that offered refunds to 
anyone who took their ticket stub 
to a downtown drug store. He also 
offered a donation to the Omaha 
Community Chest. As a result of 
Ringling’s promise of restitution, 
the City Commissioner who had 
wanted to ban the circus with- 
drew the proposed ordinance.” 

Not all of the news was bad 
in the summer of 1923, and about 
the same time that the circus was 
battling weather in the Midwest 
the Ringlings announced that 
May Wirth and the Wirth family 
would be returning to the circus 
in 1924. The act had been part of 
Andrew Downie’s Walter L. Main 
Circus for the first half of 1923 
and after six months of negotia- 
tion the Wirth family inked a new 
contract to return to the show that 
had first brought them to America 
in 1912,” 

By the mid-1920s John 
Ringling was riding the wave of 
prosperity that defined the de- 
cade, a tycoon who dabbled in 
railroads, oil fields and real estate. 
In the summer of 1923 came word 
that Ringling, along with pro- 
moter Tex Rickard and other in- 
vestors, had purchased nearly an 
entire block in Midtown Manhat- 
tan. Although it would be several 
years until construction was com- 
plete, Ringling promised that the 
property, at 50" Street and Eighth 
Avenue, would hold “the largest 
indoor arena in the world?” 

Despite new business ven- 


tures and frequent trips abroad, John Ringling was still com- 
mitted to improving the circus, and on March 28, 1924 the 
Hamburg-American liner Deutschland left Southampton 
with a first-class passenger, the latest European import to 


join the circus. 


When the ship arrived in New York, a limousine whisked 
the show’ss new star to a suite at the Hotel McAlpin where 
more than 100 reporters and photographers attended a press 
conference that generated more than 200 column inches in 


the next day’s newspapers. 
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The artists at the Strobridge Litho. Co. had only a few weeks to produce this two-sheet 
promoting the show's new attraction in 1924. This particular poster is among very few 
that did not include the name of former circus owner James A. Bailey. 

The Ringling Museum, Tibbals Circus Collection 


The new attraction was John Daniel IJ, a three-year-old 
gorilla named after his predecessor who had been brought to 
America four years before and had only lived a few months. 
John Daniel II was billed as “the only gorilla in captivity and 
the only gorilla ever taken on tour in this or any other coun- 


try. 
He debuted his debut at Madison Square Garden on 

April 9 in a specially ventilated glass-lined cage. 

Charles Darwin's Theory of Evolution was a major top- 


ic of discussion in the 1920s, and although the celebrated 
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Hundreds of canvasmen and laborers were required to set up the big top and seats, along with three rings and four stages. The 


immense size of the operation was recorded in this photograph taken inside the big top in 1924. 


“Scopes Monkey Trial” would not occur for another year, 
the circus capitalized on the controversy with a handbill 
distributed by the show’s advance crew. Along with photo- 
graphs and stories about the human characteristics exhib- 
ited by John Daniel II, there was a disclaimer that said in 
part, “Ringling Brothers desire to emphatically state that 
they hold no brief for or against the theory of evolution... 
statements made here are set down for the sole purpose of 
acquainting you with what has been said of this amazing an- 
imal, that upon seeing him, you may be better able to reach 
your own conclusions and form your own upon this impor- 
tant subject.”*® 

Among the new cars on the train in 1924 was a coach 
in the fourth section which carried the new attraction and 
his attendant Miss Alyse Cunningham. Although the gorilla 
was exhibited in the menagerie, he traveled in a luxurious 
stateroom and each day was transported to the showgrounds 
by taxi.®° 

Before the circus left Bridgeport for New York in 1924 
fire once again broke out at the winter quarters destroying 
the huge paint and blacksmith shop. Turpentine and paint 
fueled the flames and firefighters initially feared that the el- 
ephant barn and horse stables would also catch fire. Fortu- 
nately, the blaze was confined to the three-story brick build- 
ing that was nearly the size of a football field. While several 
cage wagons were destroyed in the fire, only one animal, a 
large ox, was killed.*” 
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Repairs were made, the destroyed cages were replaced, 
and in late March the trains, animals and equipment were 
enroute to New York where they again made their annual 
trek from the Bronx railroad yards to Madison Square Gar- 
den. 

As the procession traveled through Harlem on the night 
of March 23 several wagons, pulled by teams of four horses, 
stopped to rest at the corner of First Avenue and 112" Street. 
Hundreds were watching when a huge rat, later described as 
being the size of a rabbit, ran across the street, frightening 
one of the four horse hitches. The team of horses lunged and 
drove their pole into the wagon in front of it leaving a gaping 
hole ina lion cage. As police officers drew their guns, specta- 
tors began throwing mops and brooms from tenement win- 
dows. A group of circus workers used the makeshift pikes 
to drive the lion to the front of the cage and the hole was 
quickly boarded up.** 

The roar of lions and other menagerie sounds were 
heard from coast-to-coast a few days later during a special 
live broadcast on the NBC Radio Network. Although an- 
nouncer Lew Graham had appeared on local radio stations 
in 1923, the broadcast that originated from the basement 
of Madison Square Garden on April 10 was the first time 
that listeners across the country heard a program from the 
actual circus itself. Before the broadcast began, elephant su- 
perintendent George Denman said, “I do not know much 
about this radio thing, but if Fanny does not get over her 
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Captain Richard “Dutch” Ricardo was one of the wild animal trainers who joined Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey in 
1921. The transfer wagon which brought the lions from the menagerie to the big top can be seen in the background of this 


photograph from 1924. 


toothache before the stunt takes place, I will bet she puts 
every receiving set between here and St. Louis out of com- 
mission. That elephant sure makes a noise when she is not 
feeling well.” 

Denman’s concerns proved to be unfounded and when 
the program began listeners heard a short calliope concert 
followed by an interview with Mabel Stark. The microphone 
then picked up various sounds of the menagerie, including 
the chattering of monkeys and the barking of sea lions fol- 
lowed by an interview with Dutch Ricardo while he was in a 
cage with a lion.”! 

The 1924 menagerie also included 36 elephants that per- 
formed during the performance. At the end of the act 32 of 
them appeared on the hippodrome track for a long mount, 
a display that Denman said was one of the greatest achieve- 
ments in his long career as a trainer.” 

Another performer who spent decades with the circus 
was Pat Valdo who in 1924 had already spent 20 years with 
the show. Although Valdo would later become a trusted 
manager and executive with the circus, in the 1920s he was 
performing as a clown whose unique act involved boo- 
merangs. During the performance Valdo would throw the 
crooked stick across the arena only to have it come back and 
spin on the top of his head, something even he could not ex- 
plain. “I do not know why the sticks come back, but it is the 
same thing that makes a baseball curve,’ he told a reporter. 
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“The secret is to throw a curve into a boomerang in the same 
way that a pitcher throws a curve ball?*? 

Another astonishing act that season featured the Nel- 
son troupe: six daughters along with one son, a mother and 
father. The Nelson family had been a part of the American 
circus scene since just after the Civil War and had joined 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey in 1923. Although the 
family performed in several acts, they were best known for 
their foot-juggling and acrobatics. One of those who attend- 
ed a performance in Pittsburgh reported that the Nelsons, 
“..-appeared to be tumbling all over themselves and were all 
tangled up, but they always landed on their feet. But when 
Theo Nelson started at one end of the sawdust track and 
turned back flip-flops at lightning speed almost down to the 
other end. Well, you just had to see it?” 

Among those who did see the circus in 1924 were Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge and his wife Grace, invited to the show 
by John Ringling during an Oval Office meeting that only 
lasted about three minutes.” 

It was a warm spring afternoon when President and 
Mrs. Coolidge made the trip from the White House to the 
showgrounds near Florida Avenue and 5" Street in North- 
east Washington. Just prior to leaving for the circus lot the 
President held a brief news conference where he told report- 
ers that he was a lifelong circus fan who had first seen Adam 
Forepaugh’s wagon show when he was about six years old. 
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Throngs turned out in Sioux City, lowa to witness the unloading of the 
enormous circus train on the morning of August 1, 1924. That night a swarm 
of tornadoes swept across the region, and the show narrowly avoided a major 
disaster. Chris Berry Collection 


an overnight stay where she reportedly ar- 
rived two hours late.** During one of those 
visits the First Lady gave Leitzel what she 
later said was one of her most prized pos- 
sessions, a photograph inscribed, “With af- 
fectionate regard for Lillian Leitzel - Grace 
Coolidge?” 

With the return of May Wirth after an 
absence of three seasons the circus press 
agents had another star to promote. The pret- 
ty bareback rider was a favorite of reporters, 
telling one that her philosophy was “Work 
hard, play hard and smile, smile, smile.” She 
continued, explaining how she was able to 
perform her forward somersaults, “I start to 
spring through the air at just the second or 
part of a second when the little watch inside 
of me says it is time to go. That is the only 
watch we riders have and the only one we 
ever need. And then I keep right on smil- 
ing when things go wrong. When the face 
is relaxed in a smile all the rest of the body 
relaxes too. And so, you see I always land on 
my feet.”!°° 

As May Wirth pointed out, conditions 
can change at any time during a circus per- 
formance as they did during the matinee in 
Sioux City, Iowa on August 1, 1924. Accord- 
ing to news reports 15,000 people were in the 
big top that afternoon when a tornado swept 
through the community. The roaring wind 
whipped the big top into a balloon which 


John Ringling sat with the President and First Lady dur- 
ing the performance and the White House press corps re- 
ported that “The President did not eat any peanuts or drink 
any red lemonade, nor did he join the laughter of the crowd 
at the anti-prohibition jokes of the clowns.” Overall, how- 
ever, Coolidge appeared to enjoy the performance, with one 
observer reporting that his favorite acts appeared to be the 
Wirth Family of bareback riders, the trapeze performers and 
Alf Loyal’s dog act, “at least he applauded those portions of 
the show more than the others.””® 

Although President Coolidge did not return to the cir- 
cus until 1928, the First Lady became a frequent visitor, 
often attending the show several times a season, and like 
many, she became an enthusiastic admirer of Lillian Leitzel. 
In return Leitzel would always bow to the First Lady after 
completing her act. On one occasion Grace Coolidge stood 
up and vigorously waved her handkerchief toward Leitzel so 
that everyone could see it.*” 

The friendship between Lillian Leitzel and Grace 
Coolidge extended beyond the showgrounds and the aerial- 
ist was a guest at the White House several times, including 
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threatened to collapse on the huge crowd. As 
the sea of canvas began swaying and tent poles began danc- 
ing, about 8,000 people, half of those in attendance, began 
surging toward the exits where they encountered ankle-deep 
mud and no shelter except for a few nearby houses where 75 
to 100 refugees huddled in three and four room homes. 

The local newspaper reported that the 7,000 who re- 
mained in the tent were calm and apparently avoided panic, 
making forced jokes about the streams of water dribbling 
through holes in the canvas and bantering with canvasmen 
who scurried about with sledgehammers, driving stakes as 
fast as they were pulled out by the bobbing tent poles. 

The performance stopped for 20 minutes when it be- 
came impossible for the acts to enter the tent as hundreds of 
frightened spectators blocked the backdoor. Throughout the 
unexpected intermission Merle Evans calmly led the band, 
and when the crowds started rushing toward the exits the 
musicians began playing Effie Kamman’s popular jazz tune 
What’ Your Hurry? followed by Yankee Doodle, Marching 
Through Georgia and other well-known tunes. 

When the storm finally subsided, Lillian Leitzel was car- 
ried into the tent on the shoulders of Willie Mosher and the 
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Wimeee the many features of the 1 924 Grand Entry procession wasan ailing performer ba conveyed ina lavishly seeiaea 
sedan chair suspended between two Bactrian camels. Just ahead of this unit, the Cinderella Carriage (now preserved at Circus 
World Museum) can be seen. Down the track on the right side of the image, four transfer cage wagons are being placed for the 
upcoming wild animal acts. 


show resumed, although some horses slipped in the mud 
and several performers narrowly escaped injury.'”! 

Nearly 20 years later, Merle Evans spoke of the night dur- 
ing a radio interview. “In a flash the windjammers were on 
their feet playing to avoid a panic,” he recalled. “They knew 
enough to hang on to their instruments,” but Evans said that 
the snare drum did get blown away. “I saw a bucket of water 
nearby, so I threw out the water and tossed the bucket to the 
drummer and he drummed the rest of the show on the bot- 
tom of the bucket?!” 

After four years of heavily promoting wild animal acts, 
Charles Ringling surprised the entertainment world when 
he announced that beginning in 1925 the circus would no 
longer present trained lion and tiger acts. The ban on trained 
wild animal acts followed complaints from animal rights ac- 
tivists and Jack London Clubs, whose members “pledged to 
prevent cruelty to wild animals and birds.” 

Ringling explained the decision in The Billboard, writ- 
ing: 
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1) “There has been enough criticism by the pub- 
lic of wild-animal acts to warrant us in with- 
drawing them, as a quite common impression 
is prevalent that tigers, lions, etc. are taught by 
very rough methods, and that it is cruel to force 
them through their stunts. 


2) Many parents object to bringing young children 
to a show in which men and women enter the 
cages with ferocious beasts. 


3) The delay in hauling the animals into and out 
of the circus tent and of transferring the ani- 
mals from their shifting dens into the arena and 
back, is very objectionable and not altogether 
without danger. 


4) The public seems to prefer animal acts in which 
the animals themselves seem to take an inter- 
ested and playful part, as do dogs, seals, horses, 
elephants etc.”!™ 
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After the announcement both Charles and John Ringling 
said that they had received many letters of support from in- 
dividuals and humane societies including the American So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals which praised 
the circus for dropping the wild animal acts.’™ 

Among those caught up in the controversy was Mabel 
Stark. Although she was known as the world’s most famous 
female tiger trainer, in 1925 - and again in 1926 - she ap- 


expert horseman or horsewoman will be shown in a preten- 
tious number called the ‘Fete of the Garlands’”.'° 

In addition to the horse acts John Ringling reminded 
the public that, “dogs, seals, horses and elephants are espe- 
cially popular. We shall have plenty of this type of act.” 

As the animals were being loaded for the trip from 
Bridgeport to Manhattan, it was reported that there was 
trouble getting the dozens of horses onto the train, and it 


This rare Strobridge lithograph from 1925 was produced in the same style as the classic “Charging Tiger” poster that was first 
created ten years earlier by the well-known animal artist Charles Livingston Bull. At the time this one-sheet was used, many of 


the performing tigers of previous years had been transferred to the menagerie. 


peared with liberty horses and most of the Bengal tigers 
from her act were transferred to the menagerie. When in- 
terviewed about her changing role Stark wistfully repeated 
the company line, “T find the horses more difficult to man- 
age than the tiger,’ she told a reporter, “but there is no doubt 
that the elimination of the more dangerous acts was for the 
best??1° 

While trained wild animals were no longer being pro- 
moted, circus press agents boasted that the menagerie was 
now home to more than “a thousand zoological rarities” and 
Dexter Fellows promised, “This year’s circus program will 
glorify the horse in a manner never before approached, no 
less than 350 equines being offered in displays of great intel- 
ligence and beauty. At least 150 horses, each ridden by an 
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took a barrel of sugar cubes to coax the dancing horses into 
their stock cars.!°” 

Once the circus arrived in New York the circus press 
agents began hatching a plan to promote the fact that the 
1925 stand would be the last ever at the old Garden, with 
demolition to begin a week after the engagement ended. 

As he stood on the southwest corner of Madison Square 
with a reporter for The New York Times, the veteran press 
agent looked up at the statue of the goddess Diana on the 
roof of the Garden and said: “It is the last time that dainty 
Diana will ever look down on our astounding aggregation 
of ponderous, palpitating pachyderms, and it greatly grieves 
me to bid her goodbye. All circus men grieve.” 

Fellows realized that after nearly 50 years of perfor- 
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mances the circus had to do something momentous 
to mark the occasion. A few days later more than 
1,000 invitations were sent out to the New York press 
and friends of the show for a special party on the 
evening of Sunday April 26 when no regular perfor- 
mances were scheduled, and the arena was dark. 

As the guests began arriving that night they were 
greeted with the cries of “Get your pink lemonade!” 
from the candy butchers. According to Fellows when 
the reporters took a sip they suddenly began to smile. 
Although Prohibition had been the law of the land 
for more than five years, equestrian director Fred 
Bradna had mixed up gallons of spiked lemonade 
that included Bacardi rum, white wine and grena- 
dine to give it the authentic pink color. 

“Thanks to the juice boys who moved about the 
seats dispensing their wares, our audience was in the 

; "3 proper spirit when the old arena was flooded with 
eo ~ We light for the opening number” Fellows recalled. 

NBC broadcast a national radio program from the basement of Nostalgia then filled the Garden as the ghost of 

Madison Square Garden in 1925 and elephant trainerGeorgeDenman PP. T. Barnum, played by clown George Zammert, 

brought two-year-old Dolly to the microphone. The sounds of the made his way around the arena, along with Barnum’s 

circus menagerie were heard on the program from coast-to-coast. white elephant and Tom Thumb in his original car- 

Library of Congress riage, lent by Samuel Gumpertz, then the operator of 
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led his musicians around the hippodrome track. Throughout the performance the 
band played traditional circus music, along with classical arrangements and popular songs of the day. 
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Coney Island’s Dreamland amusement park. 

The performance started as an accurate reproduction 
of an old-time one-ring circus and paid tribute to the hun- 
dreds of performances that had been held in the old Garden. 
But soon a bareback rider burst through a paper hoop and 
a modern production was presented for the audience that 
consisted of friends and family of circus performers along 
with John and Charles Ringling. After the performance, the 
guests were served dinner in the circus ring.''° 

Although only a small group celebrated the early days 
of the American circus that night, millions more were em- 
bracing the future as they tuned into another national radio 
broadcast from Madison Square Garden on April 4. The suc- 
cess that NBC had the previous season was repeated with 
another national hookup, this time a one-hour program, 
which almost ended in disaster. 

Just before six oclock, as listeners were still adjusting 
their crystal sets, a giraffe named Bozo began chewing on 
wires that had been stretched across the ceiling of the base- 
ment menagerie. Although Lew Graham's opening mono- 
logue was briefly disrupted by static, once the engineers re- 
alized that the giraffe was to blame a carrot was produced 
and Bozo turned his attention to a more substantial and 
satisfying snack. 

The broadcast itself was punctuated by the noises asso- 
ciated with the various animals of the menagerie, including 
a lion named King who “let out a roar that nearly bowled 
over the microphone.” According to one of those listening 
to the broadcast, “some of the animals acted as though they 


The circus train of the 1920s included as many as 100 railroad ca 


had contracts with a phonograph company." 


During its six weeks at the Garden the circus ended 
each performance with the band playing The Star-Spangled 
Banner, but when the last horse trotted out of the arena on 
the night of May 2, 1925, Merle Evans raised his baton and 
instead of the national anthem, those in attendance heard 
the strains of Auld Lang Syne. It was the farewell to Madi- 
son Square Garden, the New York home of the circus for 
34 years. The next week contractors began tearing down the 
old building, and the next season the circus opened in a new 
arena, built by the Ringling brothers and Tex Rickard at the 
corner of Eighth Avenue and 50" Street in midtown Man- 
hattan.'!* 

As the 1925 tour began under canvas, the 350 horses 
that appeared in the show that season required much more 
space, so two extra rings were placed around two of the 
stages, creating a true five-ring circus. When the show was 
in Baltimore, an observer marveled at the magnitude of the 
layout." 

The five sawdust rings were filled with horse acts that 
were simultaneously presented by Jorgen Christiansen, 
Rudolph Mayer, Harry Herzog, Mabel Stark and Vladimir 
Schraube.''* The program also featured a dozen simultane- 
ous wire acts, including the Ringling-debut of Con Collea- 
no, who performed a forward somersault, and the return of 
Berta Beeson, described as “a young fellow in girl’s clothes 
who fools the crowd every time.”!® 

Among the many acts that joined the show in 1925 was 
a comedy aerial duo of contortionists Michael Morris and 
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rs, regularly traveling in four sections. This photograph from 


1925 shows 16 loaded flatcars, part of trains that were advertised as “More than One and One-Third Miles Long, Loaded with 


Ten Thousand Wonders from Every Land.” 


The Ringling Museum, Tibbals Circus Collection 
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Lou Jacobs. One of Jacobs’ gags had him 
cast as a clown photographer who would 
set up a picture with Harry Clemens, 
husband of Lillian Leitzel’s maid Mabel, 
only to have the flash power “accidently” 
go off in Clemens’ face. By the following 
season Lou Jacobs had decided that his 
future career was as a clown rather than 
an acrobat, and he began developing his 
own routines and costume, which in- 
cluded baggy pants, big shoes and rubber 
ball for his nose.''® 

When the show was in Washington, 
President and Mrs. Coolidge were again 
invited to the circus; and although the 
President was unable to get away from 
White House business, Mrs. Coolidge, 
accompanied by the wife of Attorney 
General John Sargent, attended and 
stayed for the entire performance. 

Another guest that day was General 
Nelson A. Miles, who had become fa- 
mous during the Civil War as a 25-year- 
old boy general. Now 85, Miles was greet- 
ed by John Ringling when he arrived on 
the lot, and Miles told him “You know I 
never miss a circus. I have been coming 
for years.”'”” 

Just after the grand entry General 
Miles, who had received the Medal of 
Honor for gallantry at the Battle of Chan- 
cellorsville, suffered a heart attack and 
was removed immediately from the tent. 
The illness came so suddenly, and he was 
carried out so quietly that Mrs. Coolidge, 
who was sitting nearby, and the thousands 
of others were not aware that it happened. 
The General died a short time later, and 
the story of his passing at the circus per- 
formance was national news."* 

The season of 1925 once again took 
the circus to the west coast and enormous 
crowds again filled the big top. After a 
very successful run in San Francisco the 
circus moved south to Los Angeles where 
it set up on the traditional circus lot at the 
corner of Washington and Hill streets. 
The canvas layout was so enormous that 
a temporary bridge was built across Hill 
Street to move the huge crowds from the 
menagerie and sideshows to the big top. 
The tents were packed in Los Angeles, 
and on the first day of the four-day stand 
25,000 witnessed the two performances. 
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Among those in attendance was Calvin 
Coolidge’s Vice President Charles Dawes.'”” 

Even though it had been years since the 
Ringling circus had presented a daily street 
parade, the era officially ended in 1925 
when circus owner George Christy reached 
out to Charles Ringling about the possibil- 
ity of buying some of the parade wagons 
still in storage in Baraboo. “The final result 
was I bought most of their parade wagons 
except for the big Bell Wagon, the United 
States bandwagon, the stream calliope, a big 
wardrobe wagon and several others,” Chris- 
ty recalled. Although circus owner Fred Bu- 
chanan also acquired some of the Ringling 
parade wagons, Christy made a deal for ap- 
proximately 30 more wagons and floats that 
were stored at the Bridgeport winter quar- 
ters." 

While several of the wagons may have 
been kept for sentimental reasons, John 
Ringling reiterated the belief that parades 
were no longer practical for a circus the 
size of Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bai- 
ley. “Circus parades are simply impossible 
in these days of congested traffic - physical 
impossibilities,” he said. “The parades often 
finished late, and audiences would be grum- 
bling: “What are they holding us here for? 
Why doesn't the show start?’ So we had to 
cut out the parades.”””! 

Although parades and animal acts had 
both been eliminated by the time the circus 
rolled into New York in 1926, it was now 
setting up in a new arena that seated 14,000 
people, considerably larger than the capac- 
ity of the old Garden. Never one to hold 
back, Dexter Fellows embraced the move 
to Midtown Manhattan and predicted that 
“the neighborhood will be redolent with the 
perfume of peanuts and red lemonade, and 
the echoes of the six-cylinder circus band 
crashing against the window panes,’ adding 
that “the roof of the Garden will resemble 
a huge spider’s web with its wilderness of 
swinging ladders, trapezes, tight wires and 
aerial contraptions,” promising that “acts of 
this character will be displayed to much bet- 
ter advantage than at the old Garden.”!” 

As the opening spectacle filled the new 


arena some remarked that the new building seemed smaller 
than the old one. Fellows quickly countered any criticism 
and said that from east to west the new Garden was only one 
foot shorter than the old one, and from north to south it was 
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Competitors such as the American Circus Corporation frequently routed their 
circuses into cities ahead of Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey. A special 
brigade of billposters tried to stay ahead of the opposition, putting up 
lithographs like this 1926 example, that urged communities to “WAIT!” for 
the big show. Chris Berry Collection 

20 feet wider. The roof was not as high however, and one 
reviewer said it seemed that the trapeze and other aerialists 
appeared “about to drop into the laps of the audience.”!” 


The turnout for the opening at the new arena was huge, 
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For many Americans, their first exposure to jazz music came 
from P. G. Lowery’s sideshow band. Lowery’s wife Carrie 
was a featured performer with “Lowery’s Minstrels” and she 
sang tunes such as I'm Gonna Jazz My Way Right Through 
Paradise. Charlene Gibbons Collection 
bolstered in part by a school holiday. During the first six 
days of performances 150,487 crowded into the building. In 
comparison, the biggest six consecutive days at the old Gar- 
den delivered a little less than 80,000.'* 

The performance opened with the “The Garland Cav- 
alcade,”’ which was also billed as an “Equine Ballet” under 
the direction of Jorgen Christiansen. Christiansen said that 
he picked 200 horses for the display after “auditioning” 500. 
Those chosen were selected not only for their beauty, but 
also for their “horse sense.” “One out of every two elephants 
can be taught to perform a number of tricks,” Christiansen 
said, “But it is rare when one out of four horses will have the 
necessary qualifications. Very often an extremely beautiful 
horse will prove to be absolutely rattle-brained.”’” 

The horses were taught to perform intricate steps in- 
cluding the Charleston.'”° The dance craze was sweeping the 
nation in 1926 and the circus embraced the fad, to the ex- 
tent that a review in The New York Times reported that “It’s a 
Charleston circus, with even the horses and the trained dogs 
— yes, even a seal — doing the steps.”!”” 

With everyone dancing the Charleston it was no surprise 
that George Denman taught the steps to 29 of his elephants. 
One writer who reviewed the show was impressed with the 
dancing elephants and reported that, “some of those five-ton 
girls do it a lot better than some matrons we could men- 
tion,’ adding “there is one flapper elephant who does a solo 
Charleston. She has 13 variations in her front legs, and a few 


new ones in the back.”!8 

Others performed their version of the Charleston in- 
cluding the Nelson sisters who danced on the tight wire and 
May Wirth who performed her version bareback as her swift 
white horse trotted around the circus ring. 

If America was dancing in the 1920s it was also embrac- 
ing jazz, a style of music that millions of Americans first 
heard from P. G. Lowery’s sideshow band on the midway of 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey. 

In small towns and big cities as crowds gathered on the 
showgrounds either Lew Graham or Clyde Ingalls would 
begin their spiel as the classically trained Lowery and his 
band took the stage. From the side of his mouth the talker 
would say “Bally P. G.! - and just like turning on a switch the 
band would come to life... They would play some kind of fast 
Dixieland, probably, do several bars of that and stop, and the 
sideshow manager would pick up again with his talking?!” 

Throughout the 1920s, Lowery’s wife Carrie was a fea- 
tured vocalist with the sideshow band, singing Im Gonna 
Jazz My Way Right Through Paradise, and Never Let No 
One Man Worry Your Mind. The jazz music performed by 
“Lowry’s Minstrels” was contemporary, fresh and very well 
received. When the circus was in Los Angeles a reviewer 
said, “P. G. had one of the best bands in the business; in fact, 
the best I have ever heard under canvas. They could play 
everything from ragtime to overtures, from jazz to opera... 
These musicians, who played while wearing brilliant red, 
blue and gold uniforms, constituted the best sideshow band 
in America.’!*° 

Another figure closely associated with The Jazz Age was 
New York Governor Al Smith, the Democratic presidential 
candidate in 1928. Smith was a regular at the circus and 
when he joined John Ringling in his box at the new Madi- 
son Square Garden, Merle Evans serenaded the popular 
Governor with his theme song The Sidewalks of New York. 
The news that Smith was at the circus soon spread to the 
dressing room and during the grand entry every performer 
and clown who passed his box turned and smiled at him, 
and when Jenny Rooney waved from the Cinderella coach 
the Governor waved back. As the show ended Smith said, 
“I get as much of a kick out of a circus now as I did when I 
was a kid?”*! 

According to the souvenir program the daily expense 
for the circus in 1926 was between $15,000 and $16,000. 
Readers were also told that 2,200 stakes were driven in each 
town and canvas crews pulled 42 miles of rope. The big top 
measured “20 feet longer than in 1925,” and the lighting had 
been upgraded with reflectors placed at both ends of the big 
tent to evenly distribute the light.'*” 

The lighting did cause problems for Lillian Leitzel, who 
told a reporter, “The air at the top of the tent is much hotter 
of course, than near the ground. In addition, there are huge 
searchlights only a few feet away and they are like stoves. The 
rings are of iron. They get hot and my hands slip. It makes it 
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Joseph P. Kennedy entered the film business in 1926 with a silent picture titled Bigger than Barnum'’s. Shortly after the movie 
premiered, attorneys for John and Charles Ringling were granted a restraining order which stopped exhibition of the film. 
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very difficult indeed 

As the circus evolved so did America’s entertainment 
appetite, and while several circus-themed movies had been 
produced in the time since Edison perfected the motion pic- 
ture camera, when a Boston businessman named Joseph P. 
Kennedy produced a silent film titled Bigger Than Barnum’ 
John and Charles Ringling took him to court. The patriarch 
of the Kennedy political family had invested in the film that 
featured a questionable circus by the name of “Ranglin,” an 
insult which the show's attorneys said was “damaging, de- 
grading and harmful to the circus as an institution.” 

After the film premiered in July the Ringling broth- 
ers were able to get a restraining order against showing the 
film. The show’s attorneys claimed that the events depicted 
in the movie - including a fire - were “the very things that 
a high-class circus always and continuously, cautiously and 
zealously guarded against.” The complaint also said, “The 
picture itself is misleading, in that as a portrayal of circus 


Internet Movie Database 


life, it is inferior in quality and disparaging in its influence 
on the public.”!™* 

Joe Kennedy then filed a countersuit which claimed that 
the circus was interfering with his distribution and exhibi- 
tion of the picture. The countersuit also claimed that the 
Ringling brothers had no property right to the name “Ran- 
glin,” and “Barnum” was a public figure, therefore his name 
was in the public domain.'*° 

Although the film was pulled from distribution, re- 
search for this article has not determined how the lawsuits 
were resolved, and while some publicity material for the film 
remains, Bigger than Barnums is now believed to be among 
the “lost films” that no longer exist in any studio archives, or 
public or private collection. 

One of P. T. Barnum’ original attractions, “Zip The 
What-is-It”” had been a feature of the Ringling sideshow 
throughout the 1920s. When the show opened at the new 
Garden, Zip and his ever-present violin were there, though 
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During the Roaring Twenties, large crowds routinely packed the menagerie exhibition as was the case on July 11, 1925 in 
Muskegon, Michigan. In later decades side-walled menageries often signaled a late arrival, but sometimes on sultry days 
Ringling presented their zoological collections in the open air to create a less stifling environment for the animals as well as 
the public. 


at the time he was seriously ill with pneumonia. Shortly after 
the show opened the 83-year-old “Dean of the Sideshow” 
was taken to Bellevue Hospital and Charles Ringling or- 
dered that no expense be spared for his care. 

Zip, whose real name was William Henry Johnson, had 
been hired by Barnum before he was in the circus business 
and had supposedly been given his stage name by novelist 
Charles Dickens during a visit to the American Museum in 
1868. According to the story, when Dickens saw Johnson, 
an African-American with a tapered “pinhead” he asked 
Barnum, “What is it?” Thinking fast, Barnum supposedly 
said, “That is it!...a ‘What-is-It?’” 

On April 24, 1926 Johnson died and the entire “Con- 
gress of Strange People” attended the funeral service.'*° 

Shortly after Zip’s death, and while the circus was still at 
Madison Square Garden, Charles Ringling became ill with 
what was first said to be influenza'’’ and later reported to be 
a nervous breakdown.!*8 

After convalescing at his new mansion in Sarasota, 
Ringling was able to rejoin the circus in Milwaukee for a 
short visit, and after attending sold out performances on 
July 27 in Sheboygan he returned to the east coast.'°° Late in 
the season he was back with the show, and while the circus 
was in Birmingham on October 30, he became ill with what 


The Ringling Museum, Tibbals Circus Collection 


was described as a severe cold.” 

The next day the season ended and when ticket sales for 
1926 were totaled, the circus once again generated nearly $4 
million in revenue. 

Despite the winning season Charles Ringling’s health 
continued to deteriorate, and soon the lingering cold devel- 
oped into pneumonia. Ringling’s weakened condition was 
believed to be a factor in his heart attack and death on De- 
cember 3, the day after his 63" birthday."*! 

A funeral was held at Ringling’s new Sarasota mansion 
and literally thousands were allowed into the palatial home, 
paying their respects as they passed by his casket. Ringling’s 
body was then taken to a local mortuary where it remained 
while a mausoleum was completed at the Manasota Memo- 
rial Park. On the day of the funeral every Sarasota business 
was closed, and the American Legion placed flags at ten-foot 
intervals on Main Street.” 

Although Charles Ringling’s 500-word will gave his 
share of the circus to his widow Edith,'*’ John Ringling was 
clearly in charge of the show, and less than four months af- 
ter “Mr. Charlie” died, the last of the Ringling brothers an- 
nounced that the circus would be leaving Bridgeport and 
relocating its winter quarters to Sarasota at the end of the 
1927 season.'4 
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The Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey performance tent was 500 feet long in 1925 - a six-pole big top with three rings, four 
stages and seating for 12,000 spectators. The large hippodrome track provided space to “straw the house” for even larger 


audiences. 


The Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey circus of the 
1920s was a reflection of the times. The decade was defined 
by cultural changes, a strong economy and a bright future. 
Shortly before his death Charles Ringling realized that soci- 
ety was evolving and he explained how The Greatest Show on 


Earth was positioned to keep up with the changes: 


“You see what keeps the circus young is imagi- 
nation. Imagination of two kinds. The first kind is 
the imagination which the showman uses to keep 
the circus fresh and entertaining. The second is the 
imagination of the spectator which lifts him out of 
himself for just a little while and lets him know how 
it feels to be stronger, braver and physically more 
skillful than the average of his kind... The circus 
does change. Its acts become better, the feats of the 
performers increasingly difficult. But the reason it 
remains the same in general is because it appeals to 
three basic qualities in human nature: people's love 
of strange animals, their fondness for pageantry 
and display, and their admiration for strength and 
daring”’* Bw 
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Four of the six baby elephants that had first performed as the “Tiny Tommy Tinkers” in 1923 are seen pulling a highly decorated 
float, one of the final units in the Grand Entry parade. Among the group was an elephant named Marcella who became a 


leader in the Ringling herd until her death in 1977. Chris Berry Collection 
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CIRCUS MUSIC, THE HEARTBEAT OF THE CIRCUS! 
Windjammers Unlimited, the Circus Music Historical Soniety, is celebrating its 50" 
anniversary in 2021. Join now to take advantage of a special offer for new members. 

, 520 gets you all the benefits of membership through December 20211. 
(Code: SOoff), Ournew website at MYWIU.ORG includes numercus 
historic Circus Fanferes (1971-2020), circus music recordings, 
clreus mudic programs, blos on Hall of Fame laureates, 
and articles all accessible to Members online. 


JOIN NOW AT MYWJU.ORG ! 


Not a member of CMB? See what you’re missing with a free issue of Little Circus Wagon, our official magazine. Just send an 
email to <LCWeditors@midohio.twcbc.com> or call 614-261-0454. To join CMB, just use the application form on the wrapper of 
your free magazine or go to our website <www.circusmodelbuilders.club> and follow the instructions. Hope to see you soon! 
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When the circus opened in Los Angeles in 1953, Count 
Nicholas turned his whistle over to Cecil B. DeMille. Six 
months earlier the legendary director received the Academy 
Award for his epic film The Greatest Show on Earth. 


et aS pana be 
On his 44" birthday, acrobat Franz Furtner (promoted as 
“Unus, the man who stands on one finger”) and wirewalker 
Josephine Berosini presented Nicholas with a golden whistle, 
engraved with the names of his friends who had contributed 
to the purchase of the gift. 
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The 1953 Madison Square Garden opening of Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey was a benefit performance for 
the Cerebral Palsy Fund. The star-studded cast that night 
included Gypsy Rose Lee, comedienne Imogene Coca and 
actress Marlene Dietrich who shared ringmaster duties with 
Count Nicholas. 


good looks and million-dollar smile. 

When Bradna retired at the end of the 1948 season, both 
Harry Thomas and David Murphy briefly held the position 
of equestrian director until the circus opened at Madison 
Square Garden in 1951. It was there, on April 4, that the 
young man who had started his circus career cleaning up 
after elephants, put on a top hat, red tails and shiny black 
boots. 

Count Nicholas, the classic ringmaster, had arrived. 

Although Greek was his native tongue, Count Nicho- 
las loved the English language, sprinkling his booming an- 
nouncements and everyday conversation with unusual and 
made-up words such as “splendiferous” and “phantasmago- 
rical,” and signing his autograph “Circusly Yours.” 

Count Nicholas became a mainstay on Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum & Bailey during its final years under canvas but 
when the circus left Sarasota in 1956, he was not with it. “He 
told me that they wanted a singing ringmaster, and he did 
not sing,’ his daughter Bonnie recalled, adding, “But he was 
always an optimistic person and he always felt that his big 
break was just around the corner.” 

That next break came with the Clyde Beatty Circus, first 
as manager of the pie car in 1956, and beginning in 1957 an- 
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Gordon Scott, star of Teen and the Lost Safari, was) © nest Pots Cans mee : i 
welcomed to the show when it was in Los Angeles in 1955. = When he \ was not in school, John Ringling North I was a 
Scott rode an elephant during the circus performance on _ frequent visitor to the circus lot and was often seen in the 


September 17. company of Count Nicholas. 


In 1955, the large Uyeno acrobatic troupe was imported from Japan. The group is pictured with the Thanksgiving float that 
was used in the Holidays spec that season. 
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x aM \ When the Clyde Beatty Circus was at New Jersey’s Palisades 
Count Nicholas welcomed Vice President Richard M. Nixon — Park in April of 1958, Count Nicholas and his wife Alice 


and his family to a performance in Washington, D.C.in 1955. | appeared on Johnny Carson's gameshow, Do You Trust Your 
The Nixons were invited to the circus by executive director | Wife? Carson would become an American television icon 
Michael Burke (center). hosting NBC's The Tonight Show from 1962 to 1992. 
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After resigning from Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey at the end of the 1955 season, Count 

Nicholas managed the pie car for the Clyde Beatty Circus in 1956, the last season the show 

was on rails. Described as a hustler, Nicholas was always looking for opportunities to make 


money outside of the circus ring. 
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nouncing acts for both the 
Clyde Beatty and the Clyde 
Beatty-Cole Bros. circuses. 

In 1964 John Ringling 
North called and asked The 
Count to lend his powerful 
voice to his one-ring “Con- 
tinental Circus” at the New 
York World's Fair that year, 
and five years later, when 
the new Ringling Blue Unit 
was booked into Houston's 
Astro Hall for the summer 
of 1969, Count Nicholas was 
back with it, managing the 
sideshow that Irvin Feld and 
Roy Hofheinz had added 
as a special attraction. He 
evidently made an impres- 
sion as the next year he was 
hired by Feld as the “Ad- 
vance Ringmaster,’ traveling 
ahead of the circus, giving 
interviews and promoting 
the 100" Anniversary of The 
Greatest Show on Earth. 

In the years that fol- 
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With performer Vicki Barton in 1952 With Beatty-Cole in the 1960s 
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When The Greatest Show on Earth marked its 100" Anniversary in 1970, Count Nicholas traveled ahead of the Blue Unit as 
the Advance Ringmaster. That season he was interviewed by dozens of newspapers along with radio and television stations, 
including KSL-TV in Salt Lake City. 
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lowed Count Nicholas was 
sought after by both cir- 
cuses and carnivals, and 
for more than a decade he 
traveled the nation’s high- 
ways in the same reliable 
1966 Ford Step Van em- 
blazoned with the words 
“Count Nicholas Dressing 
Room.” Always the hus- 
tler, the van also served as 
a pie car, dispensing soft 
drinks, beer and snacks to 
the working men and per- 
formers on many of the 
mud shows of the era. 

Whether he was giv- 
ing a spiel for “The Girl 
to Gorilla” on the James E 
Strates Carnival, or mak- 
ing announcements for 
Alan Hill, the Hanneford 
Circus or Emmett Kelly, In 1976, Count Nicholas returned as ringmaster for the Clyde Beatty-Cole Bros. Circus. He is seen 
Jr, Count Nicholas never — here with circus owner John Pugh and wild animal trainer Dave Hoover as bandmaster Charlie 
lost his passion for the — Bertini (top left) looks on. 


road. Late in his career he could be seen selling balloons on 
Garden Bros. and operating the moon bounce and parking 
concession on the Toby Tyler Circus. 

Count Nicholas died at the age of 90 on June 24, 2001, 
and 15 years later he was inducted into Sarasota’s Circus 
Ring of Fame. “He did not die of anything other than he 
could not go out on the road any longer and he did not have 
anything in common with those who lived in the nursing 
home,’ daughter Bonnie recalled. 

In an interview in 1976, nearly 50 years after he left 
home for life on the road The Count accurately predicted his 
future. “I could retire,’ he told a reporter, “but what would I 
do except run around looking for little red arrows.”* BW 


Thanks to Tuffy Nicholas and Bonnie Nicholas Shine for 
sharing the memories and photographs of their father’s life in 


the circus. 
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Left, As the years passed Count Nicholas maintained the 
suave and debonair appearance of the ringmaster, even 
after most of his contemporaries had retired. 
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Happy Holidays ana 
Good Riddance to 2020! 


Maureen Brunsdale 
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